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PREFACE. 



We are come with willingness to bear 
What torturing death or punishment you please. 
Old Play of Edward HI. 1596. 

Une preface est presque toujours une pretention^ 
quand elle cesse d*itre une precaution. 

Ujlbach, Susan Duchemin. 

N preface-writing we resemble the cele- 
brated Mayor of Calais either in his first 
or second attitude. We either sound 
the trumpet of defiance and non-sur- 
render, or we present ourselves with the key of our 
meaning in our hands and the halter of submission 
round our necks ; of which articles, however, the 
former is often far from answering its purpose, and 
the latter is rarely intended to do so. 

After this I have very little business with any 
introductory matter ; however, I shall just venture 
upon a few words. 
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On my last volume, somewhat resembling that now 
offered to the reader, many most favourable and en- 
couraging criticisms were passed; the most liberal, 
however, agreeing in this, that the venture of a 
volume of isolated thoughts was a bold one. The 
present venture is still bolder, from the comparisons 
and contrasts which it appears to challenge, every 
original passage being introduced, and many of them 
followed too by the utterance of some well-known 
author — hence the title which I have adopted. This 
arrangement, besides answering what I believe to be 
a better purpose, has forced me to strive to do my 
best, in order not greatly to disgrace my introductions. 
The presenters at court are generally more worthy of 
observation than the presented ; and the guarantors 
of respectability have for the most part more of that 
quality than those who cite them. In the humbler 
position of the two I very willingly take my stand, 
too glad if I can refract or reflect any of the bright- 
ness of my chosen companions. 

" In the writing of aphorisms," says Bacon, " dis- 
course of illustration is cut off, recitals of examples 
are cut off, .... descriptions of practice are cut off." 
These being just the " cuttings off" I can least afford, 
if I am to take Bacon's conditions as laws (very hard 
ones, I believe, he would himself have found them), I 
renounce all claim to the dignity of an aphorist. The 
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book is, in fact, a medley of maxims, similes, prose 
epigrams, concetti^ and opinions generally backed by 
evidence.* 

A pensfie writer has many perils ; some from him- 
self. One of the greatest of these is indicated by 
Chamfort, a famous member of the fraternity, who, 
no doubt, spoke from experience. He says that a 
man collecting his isolated thoughts for publication 
resembles a child with a dish of fruit before it, — he 
first takes the best, but his taste gradually conde- 
scends till he has finished all of them. 

When the greatest self-severity has been exercised 
there will still, no doubt, remain a sufficient number 
of weak passages to require the pardon of even the 
favourable reader. 

* The following requirements occurring in a critical review 
some years back appear very reasonable as applied to a volume 
of Pensees : — 

'' We do not demand bran new moral truths ; they are not so 
easily found ; any man who could produce half a dozen such, 
really would be the greatest man of his age. A writer can now 
aim at little more than to give fresh images, amusing or un- 
expected illustrations, to cite very remarkable examples, to 
throw the light strongly on one facelet of a diamond truth, to 
show an unperceived root or a fresh ramification, to make up 
complements that have been omitted by others, to abbreviate 
the results of a wide induction into as few words as possible 
and as strong, to call some authoritative witness against a wide- 
spread fallacy." 
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But a vast number of readers are not favourable to 
the abstract^ especially when offered in the form of 
continually renewed assertion^ however skilfully that 
form may be varied^ and often such a shock is given 
to individual opinion as causes the reader to throw 
down the volume in final displeasure. 

Not that men of a dogmatical turn necessarily 
dislike the dogma in others; on the contrary, the 
positive often seeks the opposing positive as its natural 
food and exercise,* because, to use the American 
orator's vivid image, " it gives one such a tremendous 
wrench to kick out hard at nothing." 

But, irrespective of agreement or disagreement, 
the passion of the age is for narrative ; we are at the 

* I know there are exceptions. Nicole, who has provided 
me with one of my mottoes, the collaborator with Pascal in the 
renowned " Provincials," and himself a " magister sententi- 
arum,*' was impatient with his friend's " Pensees," and says, — 
" Je pourrais faire aussi plusieurs objections sur ces pensees, qui 
me semblent quelquefois un pen trop dogmatiques, et qui in- 
commodent ainsi mon amour propre, qui iCaime pas a etre regerUe 

Of men in general I believe Pope's words are true : — 

" Men must be taught as though you taught them not ; 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot." 

And Shaftesbury : ** The temper of the pedagogue suits not 
with the age ; and the world, however it may be taught, will 
not be tutored." 
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very rear of the time for abstract sentiment^ and any 
one who attempts a volume like the present must 
make up his mind to a limited circle of readers. 

Besides the ^' heading" passages^ my references to 
high authorities for confirmation^ illustration^ and ex- 
ample^ are indeed numerous ; but I believe I should 
find it impossible^ as assuredly I should deem it im- 
pertinent, to write on miscellaneous moral subjects 
without frequent reference to what the best writers 
have said before upon them in their least trite aspects 
and bearings. 

When more passages than one are quoted to the 
same efiect, it is not to indicate plagiarism, but be- 
cause it may be interesting to some readers to ob- 
serve the varied form of expression of the same truth 
by the great masters. 

If in multiplied quotations there is pomp, it is at 
least a pomp that has cost a good deal of honest labour, 
whilst in the mere "ipse dixi" of unsupported assertion 
there may be a vanity which costs nothing, and a 
semblance of originality of which every tolerably 
well-read man soon sees the hoUowness. 

Most of the citations will, I believe, be fresh to 
the reader, as they have not been transcribed from 
books of reference ; indeed, in the majority of in- 
stances this would have been impossible in the case 
of the mottoes, the connection between my authors 
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and myself being one of allusion, analogy, and some- 
times of partial opposition. 

I have only to add that a portion of the contents 
has already appeared in one of our leading magazines, 
and one or two other periodicals.* 

* Whilst introducing in one of my passages a few imaginary 
titles for books, I believe I have nearly hit, by pure accident, 
on the title of a real one, which I never read, and on which, 
therefore, I beg it may not be supposed that I wished to ex- 
press a judgment ; I can only regret a coincidence which it is 
too late to correct. 
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EDUCATION, 

MENTAL AND MORAL. 



Vour son comes forth a prodigy of skill ; 
The pedagogue, with self-complacent air. 
Claims more than half the praise as his due share, 

CowPEE, Tirocinium. 

IND, on the other hand, prodigies of 
stupidity are quite as often the jSctions 
of the indolence of schoolmasters, as 
prodigies of genius are the jSctions of 
the vanity of parents. Perhaps in peculiarly hope- 
less cases, however, a schoolmaster, if he can afford 
to be particular, might imitate ^^ Capability Brown," 
the eminent landscape gardener, who, when George 
the Third wanted him to improve Hampton Court, 
declined that dead level, " out of respect to himself 
and his profession." 
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Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop, 
Than when we soar, — Woedswoeth. 

NOT often illustrated by the very clever people 
who condescend to write books for the young. 
This particular kind of stooping generally seems to 
produce a sort of " grotto del caue," or apoplectic 
effect on the writers. Amongst the more conspicu- 
ous monuments of human infatuation are many of 
the books written for the young, especially books of 
instruction. 



n y a des enfants qui ouvrent les boutons de Jleur 
ajin qu^elles s*epanouissent plus vite, 

Emile Souyestee, Mat de Cocagne. 

Nimium properas et adhuc tua messis in herbd est 

Ovid, Heroid. 

PARENTS laugh at children for being in too great 
a hurry to see their little plants in flower, and 
are often themselves quite as ridiculously impatient 
to see the seeds of education in instantaneous bloom. 
Where there is too much forcing the results are 
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often, messes, in the English sense of that word — 
not the Latin (harvests). 

Parents also often enjoin their children not to pull 
their new little toys to pieces — ^the parents' own 
little toys being the new neighbour, and the last 
Sunday's sermon. 



// est important pour Vhonneur des evenements . . . 
que les causes en soient cachies. 

FoNTENELLE, Dlalogues des Morts. 

Let anybody look around, and recall to his recollec- 
tion the various reasons tohich guided the choice of a 
school, for his friends and acquaintance. 

Times Newspaper, November 26, 1864. 

THE " Times " gave a long and humorous list of 
imaginary motives of choice, any one of which 
I think I can beat with a real case. In former days 
I knew a father residing in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of London, who decided on an university 
career for his son because he was not quite equal 
to trade, — this may not be uncommon in the case of 
city men ; — but the mother selected the university, 
and gave a decided preference to Cambridge, because 
the Cambridge conveyance passed very near their 
gate. 
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HespericB segetes vincto fossore coluntur. 

LucAN, Phars. 

'^ ^ I ^HE harvests of Italy are cultivated by a slave." 
A The line is extremely appropriate to the lad 
who has to be lashed into a linguist. 



Nous ne donnons plus le sotifflet a nos enfanSy mais 
Us vont le chercher ailleurs, et la lourde main de Vex- 
perience T applique plus rudement que leferait lanotre. 

G, Sand, Lucrezia Floriani. 

I SET aside a great many witnesses, rather sensible 
ones, from Solomon and Shakespeare to Arnold 
inclusive, and take a motto from a lady whose 
evidence may have greater weight in the present 
day, in favour of occasional corporal punishment, 
not for stupidity, but for impudence, pertinacious 
inattention, and other moral faults incident to boy- 
hood. Possibly the experience of the evils of an 
unsubdued will may have led to this conclusion 
an authoress from whom we should have least ex- 
pected it. If we are afraid to whip our children 
when they deserve it, not only will the world here- 
after in some way or other whip themy but ourselves 
probably, in and through them ; so that instead of 
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one whipping which might be regulated, there will 
be two which can't. 

Proceed, great days ! till learning fly the shore. 
Till hirch shall blush with noble blood no more. 
Till Thames sees EtorHs sons for ever play. 
Till Westminster's whole year be holiday. 

Pope, Dunciad. 

THE matter of discipline has been absolutely 
shirked in almost all the endless essays, 
speeches, leading articles, &c. on Education, of 
which the public has lately had a pretty full dose. 
It will probably have to be faced sooner or later, 
especially as the strain upon teachers is continually 
becoming more severe. The outrage of some brutal 
schoolmaster every three or four years strikes a panic 
into society on the whole question of corporal dis- 
cipline. In the public school commission alone has 
this matter been touched upon, and it would seem 
that parents of the highest class do not make one 
quarter of the clamour about the barbarity of 
masters, or the dignity of children, that we hear 
from the ignorant and excited fathers whose boy 
has been whipped at a fourth or fifth rate school. 
Dr. Arnold has hinted pretty plainly the reason. 
What are the existing or suggested substitutes in 
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schools whose masters profess to do without corporal 
chastisement? Mere oral censure or disgrace, for 
which half the boys in a school care not one pin. 
Fresh tasks, which, if they require any pains or 
thought, are just as likely to be resisted as the 
original lesson ; or the mere stupefying and mecha- 
nical labour of copying, involving unwholesome 
confinement within doors. There is some sense in 
Alphonse Karr's suggestion of some out-door exer- 
tion not of a pleasing kind; this, at any rate, in 
moderation would not damage health, but the 
contrary. 

When discipline is lax and schools are large, these 
schools will produce prize boys and pattern cards, 
who work from their own impulses, and lads who are 
good for little or nothing. Arnold laboured hard 
and honestly with unpromising subjects, and says, in 
a sentence which ought to be written in letters of 
gold on many a school wall, " My duty is to pro- 
duce boys who will not be plucked." Every middle 
class examination shows the evils of the opposite 
course. 

All will admit that patience with children is a 
master's duty ; but no parent has a right to expect 
that an instructor, who owes the duty of education 
to many, should waste his own time and that of his 
best pupils in explaining, re-explaining, and eternally 
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recalling the vagrant inattention of the worst. Some 
parents would willingly make a man^ whose time and 
intellect are valuable^ the mere slave of the caprices 
of their children, rather than allow those caprices to 
be smartly corrected. 

M^re. Voyonsy dis apres mot A* 

Enfant Non, c*est surtout A queje ne veuxpas dire. 

Mfire. Pourquoi cela 9 

Enfant. Parcequ apres A il y a B. 

SouYESTKE, Memorial de Famille. 

SO, like this far-sighted child, who declines to say 
A because B comes after it, many a youth has 
shrunk from an act of virtue for fear of being called a 
hypocrite if his future actions should not be in con- 
formity with it, or a saint if they should. 

That dye is on me 
That makes my whifst part black. 

Shakespeare, Henry VIII. 

T^HE best dyeing is triple, — in the wool, in the 
yam, and in the cloth. A nature originally sly, 
home-maxims tending to shrewdness rather than 
sensibility, with a finish at a low attorney's oflSce, 
are extremely likely to result in " a good standing 
black." 
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Like virgin parchment^ capable of any inscription, 

Massingeb, New Way to pay Old Debts. 

THIS is a good deal like Locke's famous " white 
page" of the child's mind^ — a subject which has 
made so many pages black. The young mind is far 
more like a page written on with invisible sympa- 
thetic ink, of which the characters come out readily 
enough as soon as the proper tests are applied. 



lixioy Tifjutrv Trocurog, — Hesiod. 

" nr^HE half is greater than the whole." Genius, 
A according to some interpreters, often only sig- 
nifies talent minus judgment. Given two youths of 
equal sterling capacity, abstract from one of them 
common sense and common conduct, let him take 
every view but the obvious one, any road but the 
straight one, and it will be strange if he is not called 
the greater genius of the two. The world calls the 
idlest the cleverest, on the ground of the unknown 
something which he could do, but doesn't. There is 
always a large class of people very acute, and perhaps 
not always disinterested, in discovering that the second 
horse is better than the first. 
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The young boys that went to Athens^ the first year 
were wise men ; the second year, philosophers (lovers of 
wisdom); the third year ^ mere orators ; and the fourth 
but plebeians^ and understood nothing but their own 
ignorance. — Menedemus (quoted by Jeremy Taylor). 

THOROUGH education is quite as necessary 
for giving humility as for creating assurance ; 
for ballast as much as for gas, sails^ and feathers. 

Juvat integros accederefontes, — Luceetius. 

SELECTIONS of beauties should be for children 
and the busy. A child might be lost in the 
spring, if deep, or wearied in the garden, if spacious ; 
and some have no time to go to either. So we give 
them a cup or a flower. But generally it is better 
to traverse the garden, and pluck our own roses, 
even from amongst thorns, than to be sprinkled with 
a few drops of the rose-water of extractors and 
quintessencialists. 



T 



Oh porno chi maturo 
Solo prodotto fosti. — Dante, Faradiso. 

HE only apple ever born ripe;" so Dante 
quaintly calls Adam. " The child is father 
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of the man," is a line of Wordsworth, quoted ad 
nauseam. Milton's " The childhood shows the man, 
as morning shows the day," interpreted in one 
way, is far truer. There is just about the same 
amount of real uncertainty in the one case as in the 
other. With very few exceptions there is a kind of 
crudeness about all ^^ infant apples" that makes their 
future flavour very uncertain " postquam crudi 
posuere pericula succi," which often ends in the 
" dissimiles, hie, vir, et ille, puer." 



That ripeness which so soon began 
And ceased so soon, he ne^er was hoy or man. 

Pope. 

TKEES that bear double blossoms often bear no 
fruit at all. 

Wisdom sits with children round her knees, 

WoEDswoETu, Sonnets. 

UNFOETUNATELY, in our day. Folly also 
often sits with little coxcombs and columbines 
round her knees of her own bedizening, spoiling their 
simplicity instead of taking lessons from it, till we 
almost wonder sometimes at the arrangements of 
Providence in granting Folly so large a family to 
bring up on her own principles. 
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With the same cement ever sure to bind. 
Bring to the same dead level every mind ; 
Then take him to develope, if you can, 
Then hew the block off, and take out the man. 

Pope. 

THIS would have been a capital close to Mr. 
J, Stuart Mill's remarks on the want of Ori- 
ginality in English Education.* But it strikes me 
that Mr. Mill is so much absorbed with the merits of 
the Guizots, de Tocquevilles, Michelets, and other 
foreign authors^ that the great modern English 
writers are comparatively thrown into the shade, 
and so an old-fashioned author like Pope may easily 
escape his attention. 

Our poverty, especially as regards historical and 
philosophical power, he seems mainly to attribute to 
the cramped, hide-bound, pedantic, unoriginal sys- 
tems of our schools and colleges, producing an almost 
uniform type of thought, and that, in the main, a 
low one. 

The classical historians, he admits, to be good 
foundations and models ; these are studied faithfully 
at our colleges ; in moral philosophy there can scarcely 
be a better initiatory discipline than the treatises 

* See " Essay on Civilization." 
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of Aristotle, to which as an Oxford study Mr, Mill 
has just alluded in the small print of a note ; of 
Butler's Analogy, another text-book, no mention is 
made at all. The duty of a tutor is to examine 
fairly in the facts or arguments of a limited number 
of sound standard authors ; original thought must 
always be exceptional, both in tutors and pupils, no 
matter what your country, or what your system. At 
neither of our Universities are original inferences or 
deductions from the admitted authors discouraged; 
but unreflecting men will always find so.me dead 
level to rest upon, whatever the country or whatever 
the style of education. Is Mr. Mill satisfied that in 
the same college, of the same most backward Uni- 
versity, and nearly in the same batch of men, there 
should have appeared a Whately, a Newman, an 
Arnold, a Wilberforce, a Froude? Is he satisfied 
with the divergent and convergent Oxford essayists ? 
The fact is there is a vast amount of cant about 
the evils of uniformity in education ; uniformity in 
education would scarcely be attainable even if we 
desired it, so many are the conflicting influences. 
There is the home education — an education of guidance 
for some natures, of reaction for others, who persist 
in taking the wrong end of the needle for the index ; 
the latter case happening so often that the difference 
between the father's view of truth and the son's has 
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almost become a proverb. Then in England comes 
the training generally in two or three different schools, 
often in more, where, though the same things may 
professedly be taught, and professedly in the same 
manner, yet the master's influence is different in de- 
gree, different in mode of exertion, his tastes different, 
his infectious prejudices different, the stress which he 
lays on the comparative importance of facts or subjects 
different ; what real uniformity is here ? Individual 
constitution too must endlessly modify the aspects of 
truth ; convictions depend very much on accumula- 
tion of facts, and facts are accumulated and retained 
mainly in accordance with individual temperament. 

Our systems are not Chinese, and there are no 
academical trammels which an Englishman, who is 
conscious of any great original power, may not throw 
off and exclaim, ^* I too am a master." 



Imitatores servum pecus. — Horace. 

IN treatises on education less notice has been taken 
of the imitative faculty than it deserves. To Speak 
briefly and generally, no doubt this faculty exists in 
the highest form in the highest minds, but at will sus- 
pended, subordinate, working under originality. It 
is more active and dominant in minds of a secondary 
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order. This is generally the clue to the ^^good at 
play, good at work" cleverness, where a boy catches 
with equal readiness the knack of handling a cricket- 
bat or a foil, and the run of hexameters and penta- 
meters. There is a third stage, in which people can 
do little but imitate ; and a lower still, in which men 
follow example almost helplessly. 



Vinstant oii les femmes prononcent les vceux reli- 
ffieux elles jettent derriere elles un bouquet defieurs . . 
. . c^est le signe du renoncement au monde, 

Db Stael, Corinne. 

THE nuns of Venice threw their bouquets be- 
hind them when they renounced the world. 
Men, unfortunately, are often obliged to throw their 
bouquets in the rear when they seriously enter upon 
it. Classics, poetry, college-friendships, — how much 
has often to be resigned when our youth's education 
is over. 

No mean statesmen when they write 
Their names, do for their honour so contrive it 
You can hardly know a nobleman from a mark. 

Shibusy, Royal Master. 

SOME readers will remember how Shakespeare 
speaks of the same thing in Hamlet : 
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" our statists hold it 
A baseness to write fair." 

Montaigne describes a similar affectation in France^ 
declaring that he has known persons of rank ^^ d^sa- 
vouer leur apprentissage^ corrompre leur plume, et 
affecter Tignprance d'une quality si vulgaire." " No 
saber firmar" (not to know how to sign one's name), 
says Ford, in his ^ Wanderings,' " is still jokingly 
held in Spain to be one of the attributes of grandee- 
ship." We can trace this back to the time when 
" a rude mark was contrived to represent the signa- 
ture of Theodoric," the Gothic king of Italy, (Gib- 
bon, cxxxix). When the sturdy Teutons refused 
to learn to write, (Mallet's Northern Antiqtdties). 
When Frederic Barbarossa could not read,(TupNEB's 
Anglo- ScLxons). When Charlemagne was strug- 
gling hard to " indite a love-line : " when the mailed 
warrior 

" To humble clerks and poor dependent men, 
Left the light duties of the peaceful pen ;" 

(Cbabbe.) 



and 



" Made the writer but a drudge to praise.** 

(Nat. Lee.) 



This grandiose motive for helplessness with the 
pen is now nearly over. 

Voluntary bad writing has existed in more recent 
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times,* for which the motives have been various, as, 
for instance : — 

Ist. When the writer is conscious of being unable 
to spell. 

2nd. When he wishes to be misunderstood, as in 
the case of a conclave of bishops, who managed to 
make " nolentes look like volentes.^^ (Strype's Life 
of Parker,) 

* After some little improvement had been made in writing, 
spelling was still very shaky. The first Pretender outdid the 
Jeameses of the present day, and appears in his letters as " Gems." 
(See Lord Mahon's History of England). He also asserts his 
determination of maintaining his honour with his " sord." Su- 
therland Edwards discovered in the imperial library at Moscow 
this little morceau of Louis XIV's spelling: — "tTattends le 
moman de revoire mes chairs soldats." By-the-bye St. Beuve 
in one of his "Causeries" debates the question whether the 
Grand Monarque could ever read print, or whether all printed 
matter had not to be copied out in good round text for the 
royal perusal. 

Formerly men read as loosely as their friends wrote, which 
was indeed a mutual accommodation, and the same individual 
had the most various ideas, on different days, as to the spelling 
of the same word, even when that word was his own name. 
Luther spells his in four different ways (see Michelet's Life of 
Lvther), In a short Burleigh correspondence we find almost 
every imaginable variation of the same name, from Cecil to 
Syssel (Aiktn's Elizabeth), The Abbe de Champy cites the 
word vivo appearing as viho^ bivo, and bibo, in different early 
tomb inscriptions. Thus the Bacchanalian " dum vivimus vi- 
vamus" is easily converted into *'bibamus." 
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3rd. Where the object has been not to be under- 
stood at all ; as when the copying of a delicate diplo- 
matic correspondence under Pitt was committed to 
Mr. Hammond, co-secretary with Canning, because 
it was well known that his hand-writing was so bad 
that none of the Cabinet would ever attempt to 
read it.* 

With reference to this last clause, it is highly im- 
portant that diplomatists should have made up their 
minds whether they mean to be understood or not. 
Voltaire tell us, in his " Si^cle de Louis XIV," that 
France was plunged into a new civil war from a mis- 
take between Augerville and Angerville, in a letter 
to the Grand Cond€. 

May I be excused for a hint which I trust may be 
of some service to the Post Office, and to the public 
generally ; especially on the subject of writing names 
and addresses ; of all the words that flow from a bad 
writer's pen these are almost invariably the least in- 
telligible. There may be a certain amount of conceit 
in this, like that of some of the London bankers, who 
decline to print their addresses in full upon their 
cheques, fondly fancying that every countryman who 
happens to hold one of their drafts must necessarily 
know their houses of business ; or of some of our 

* " Malmesbury Correspondence." 
C 
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highest class people in trade, who only allow their 
names to appear on some inner door, undiscoverable 
except after severe research. The poet Pope, we are 
told, learned to write by imitating print, and it is 
heartily to be wished that some people would, when- 
ever they attempt to indite the name of a person or 
place, try some process of the same kind. Not that 
words of another description are altogether unim- 
portant. It is confusing to receive an epistle in 
which an auspicious event appears as a suspicious one, 
which leaves us in doubt between a previous and a 
precious child, in which a hawthorn looks like a Umt- 
horn, a divorce like a diocese, and an election like a 
skeleton, and where you cannot, for the life of you, 
make out whether your young friend wants a fitting 
out for Liberia or Siberia. 

Finally, as we are on the subject of educational 
elements, there is something previous even to writing 
and spelling, on which all examiners would do well 
to insist — distinct utterance — setting their faces 
against the absurd and affected gargling of many of 
the youth of the present day. The scene in Moli^re, 
the passage in Shaftesbury's Characteristics, and the 
combined instructions of Sir Benjamin Brodie, and 
Sir J. Stoddart, on the oral formation of the vowels, 
no longer seem in the slightest degree farcical or su- 
perfluous. 
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There is nothing like beginning early. Let the 
youngest mothers in England train their infants' 
voices to the imitation of the perhaps toothless, but 
still comparatively plain speaking grandsire, rather 
than to that of the young father's ridiculously gut- 
tural tonations. 

You must give mcy said Ras Sahela Selassie, the 
medicine which disarms venomous snakes, and that 
which turns grey hairs black, .... and, above all, 
the medicine of the seven colours, which so sharpens the 
intellect, as to enable him who swallows it to acquire 
every sort of knowledge with the slightest trouble ; fur- 
thermore, you will be careful to give my people none 
of this. — Ma JOB Habbis, Abyssinia. 

IN Bas Sahela Selassie the reader will detect a 
descendant of his old friend Basselas. A great 
many more people share the Kas's opinion on the 
education of the humbler classes than care to confess 
it. But the repression policy is over, and there is 
an admirable force in De Tocqueville's expression, 
that the only thing that now remains to be done is 
les pousser vers la lumi^re.'' * However they 



tc 



• To the very plausible objection that increased knowledge 
makes the labouring classes insolent, and above their work, I 
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may dislike it the upper classes must keep moving 
on; 

" The panther, full of inward discontent, 
Since they would go, before them wisely went, 
Supplying want of power by drinking first." — (Drtden.) 

And as the rice plant is said to do^ as the floods rise^ 
keep rising above them. 

All the tremendous perils of fermenting half- 
would quote a passage that occurs in No. XVni. of the 
** Original," by Walker, a police magistrate, of much experience 
and well acquainted with the characteristics of the poor : — 

" With respect to the too great increase of refinement the 
error arises from taking the effect of transition for permanent 
effect. Where partial improvement is going on, the few who 
are the first to partake of it are very likely, as the phrase is, 
to give themselves airs and to appear above their work ; but it 
is not the nature of the acquirement, but the newness of it and 
the distinction which produce the evil. The individuals are 
not above their work, but above their fellow-workmen ; as soon 
as the improvement becomes general the inconvenience ceases. 
It is a common complaint on an extension of education, that 
female servants become difficult to be met with, and difficult 
to be managed. But in those parts of the country where the 
same extension has long existed no such compliant is ever 
thought of." (See, too, " Oberlin's Memoir.") 

Bp. Horsley states most powerfully the reasons for the edu- 
cation of the English poor : — 

" In such (free) states, every man is to derive a support for 
himself and his family from the voluntary exertions of his own 
industry, under the direction of his own genius, his own pru- 
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knowledge have to be got through ; but, after all, 
what is the knowledge of the best of us ? 



For achieving of a desperate conspiracy y . . . take 
such an one as hath had his hands formerly in blood. 

Bacon, from Machiavelli. 

AS far as the individual is concerned, in matters 
of great moment, especially in great crimes, a 
single performance is an education.* 



dence, and his own conscience. Hence, in these free govern- 
ments some considerable improvement of the understanding 
is necessary even for the lowest orders of the people, and 
much strength of the religious principle is requisite to govern 
the individual in those common concerns of his private life In 
which the law leaves the meanest subject, equally with his 
betters, master of himself. Despotism, sincere unalloyed rigid 
despotism, is the only form of government which may, with 
safety to itself, neglect the education of its infant poor. Where 
it is the principle of government that the common people are 
to be ruled as mere animals it might indeed be impolitic to 
suffer them to acquire the moral discernment and the sponta- 
neity of man. But in free states, whether monarchical, or of 
whatever form, the case is exactly the reverse." — Bp. Hobsley's 
Sermon^ Luke iv. 18, 19. 

• Because, in the forcible words of South, " a great sin is a 
course of wickedness abridged into one act." — Sermon, Jer. vi. 
15. 
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Shortly my neighbours will commend my clothes 
For lasting well, — give them strange dates. 

Jasper I^Iatne, City Match (1639). 

My dear ! your everlasting blue velvet quite tires me. 

Thackeray, Rose and King. 

I ODES of comparison often vary accord- 
ing to the subject-matter. In the case 
of the more costly and durable portions 
of ladies' dress we make use of the de- 
finite and indefinite articles^ and the demonstrative 
pronoun^ as e. g. A velvet dress becomes in the 
second stage the velvet dress, and ultimately that 
velvet dress — the two latter degrees of comparison 
being odious. 




She set the world on fire. — Prior. 

A VEIL might prevent the conflagration, but, 
like a Davy's safety-lamp, it can by no means 
be calculated on with certainty. 
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Whether France or Flanders would have drawn so 
much money from England for figured silks^ lace^ and 
tapestry^ if they had not had academies for designing ? 

Bishop Bebkelet, Queries. 

THIS query was published a hundred and ten 
years agoy and for a very long time produced 
no practical answer^ like many other sensible ques- 
tions of the same prelate. This may go far towards 
accounting for what some consider to be a superior 
natural faculty in the French for the arrangements 
of form and colour. Honour to the memory of 
Prince Albert ! 

The eldest custom of hanging up kingfishers by the 
bill was founded on a tradition that they would renew 
their feathers every year^ as though they were alive : 
in expectation whereof four hundred years ago Albertus 
Magnus was mightily deceived. 

Sib Thomas Bbowne, Vulgar Errors. 

PERHAPS the experiment might have been tried 
on some vain old bipeds of another kind with 
greater success, on the ground that, as their age 
advances, their plumage becomes more and more 
gorgeous. 
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There is none so homely but loves a looking-glass. 
South, Sermon on Romans i. 32. 

IN the sacred chapels of Japan a mirror is indis- 
pensable. There are shrines in England of the 
same description, where the functions of worshipper, 
priest, and divinity, are all enacted by the same party, 
which at any rate simplifies the worship, though it 
by no means renders it more economical. 



But who is this f what thing of sea or land 

That so bedecked, ornate, and gay. 

Comes this way sailing ? — Milton, Samson Agonistes. 

Painted for sight and essencedfor the smell. 
Like frigates fraught with spice and cochineal. 
Sail in the ladies. — Pope. 

FROM Aristophanes, Shakespeare, and SaJvator 
Rosa downwards the instances are numerous of 
poets who have made the same comparison. It is 
unfortunate that the more gorgeous the sails of this 
kind of " craft " are, the more likely they are to lead 
to a run on the bank ; and the sails of the wife, and 
the shipwreck of the husband are nearly identicaL 
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Equalities are so weighed that curiosity in neither 
can make choice of other* s moiety. 

Shakespeabe, King Lear. 

IF the plebeian infant has generally bare feet, we 
remember when the juvenile aristocrat shivered 
with its naked little red legs, and if the poor woman 
has often no bonnet to her head, it is not very long 
since her richer sister only chose to have one to the 
back of her neck. 



Look, what an unthrift in the world doth spend 
Shifts but its place y for still the world doth use it. 

Shakespeabe, Sonnets. 

The gold we spends does good to others. 
Though we at random makes it fly ; 

For why, since all the world are brothers, 

We keeps it in the family. — Tom Dibdin, Song. 

THESE quotations would suit the purpose either 
of selfish luxury seeking* self-justification, or 

♦ " The words * I give alms best by spending largely,' have 
indeed been uttered, and they came from a gross hard heart. 
But it was the heart not of a political economist, but of a most 
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political economy grudging one " action on the labour 
market." 

Let us despise the former and risk the latter. The 
money ffiven to be turned into a dozen cotton gowns 
for the poor, distributes more employment, excites 
more kind feeling, and exercises more virtue than 
the purchase of a silk dress from a West-end milliner. 
We do not wish to ruin the West-end milliner — by no 
means — ^that event is only likely to happen in conse- 
quence of bad debts, when luxury finds it convenient 
for the time to forget its political economy. 



Out of clothes out of countenance^ out of counter 
nance out of wit, — Ben Jonson. 

Nor could he uphold 
His countenance in those his garments old. 

Spenseb, Mother Hubbard*s Tale. 

IT has been remarked that almost every author 
has some pet costume on which his intellect is in 
a measure dependent for the freedom of its exercise. 

Christian king ; those words were the answer of Louis XIV. to 
Madame de Maintenon, when she asked him for alms to re- 
lieve the misery of the people." — Goldwin Smith, Inaugural 
Lecture, 
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Might it not safely be asserted that clothes are even 
more despotic over the moral feelings than over the 
intellect of man, forcing upon him very intensively 
the character of the class to which the garments he 
wears are more peculiarly appropriate? A whole 
genus seems to press upon him with the combined 
weight of all its individuals, to stamp and assimilate 
him, to compel him to make himself worthy of its 
cloth. Take an individual ordinarily conscientious 
in his dealings and humbly solemn in his fashions, 
invest him with a light green cut-a-way, rather the 
worse for wear, cover his feet with something of the 
high-low kind, and plant jauntily aside on his head 
an indifferently shabby white hat; does the reader 
imagine that the moral tone of the individual in 
question would not undergo a gradual deterioration ? 
On the other hand, let the "party" to whom the 
green cut-a-way, &c. originally belonged be compelled 
to adopt our sober friend's suit of decayed black, his 
scant pantaloons, his shoes and grey worsted stock- 
ings, and the hat, the hinder part of its rather broad 
brim being turned up and gently reposing on the 
coat collar. The transmuted scamp, after a month's 
uncomfortable experience of his new costume, will 
begin to feel himself gradually oppressed by a compul- 
sory gravity, will receive less and less enjoyment from 
his penny cigar, will begin to think his old slangy 
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and bullying kind of talk at first questionable, and 
then decidedly out of character, and, if still irreclaim- 
able to the paths of virtue, lay down the blackguard 
and perform a kind of semi-homage by taking up the 
hypocrite. A man does not like to be infidelis erga 
vestem mam,* and perhaps feels some delicacy about 
disappointing the expectations of his fellow creatures 
formed upon the promise of his outer man. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more perfect image of incon- 
sistency and unhappiness, of a more shaken and 
wavering morale, than that of a being compelled 
every month to draw blindly a fresh suit from a 
second-hand clothes' warehouse. 

* Perhaps it is a consciousness of the force of this that makes 
the French so particular about what they call genre in dress. 
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How brave lives he who keeps a fooly 

Although the rate he deeper ! 
But he that is his ownfool^ sir, 
Does live a great deal cheaper. 
Song in Beaumont and Fletcher's Nice Valour. 

jl!lRY few people have any occasion to 
keep an extra fool; indeed, the wisest 
are the most fully aware of this fact in 
their own case. As to the comparative 
cheapness of the two plans, there may be reasonable 
doubt about it. A dozen paid fools would not cost 
some men so much for their entertainment as the 
one unpaid one does. You may stoutly deny this 
if you have never alienated, perhaps for ever, a 
friend for the sake of a jest, or by the ungracious 
statement of a dogma; nor wasted your breath in 
bubbles; nor " watered the desert" with your affec- 
tions ; nor — perhaps you can go on with the cata- 
logue. 
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The Sabceans counteracted the enervating effects 
of their atmosphere of balm by fumigations of asphalt 
and ffoats* beards, — Southet, from Zuinger. 

SO to monarchs* formerly the licence of the jester 
was a relief from the incense of the flatterer, 
and the nonsense of the fool from the gravity of the 
council-chamber. But no doubt one of the main 
advantages of this particular kind of relief was, that 
it could be easily dispensed with at pleasure. 

A youth of folly ^ an old age of cards, — Pope. 

OR perhaps of proverbs ; which of the two you 
can only predict if you happen to know whether 
the folly has been of the passionate or the frivolous 
order. Coleridge writes of 

" That sad wisdom Folly leaves behind ;" 
but it is by no means every description of eflervescence 
that leaves this particular residuum. 

Green in judgment, 

Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra. 

AN elderly individual to whom years have taught 
no caution may very justly be said to enjoy a 
green old age. 

• Burke twice refers to this love of buffoons and low com- 
pany in monarchs and the great ; and South says they like " to 
have an illustrious simpleton to refresh themselves with." 
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Penser^ et centfois penser une pensSe mSme, 

HOUSARD. 

ONE would think this were a prophecy of his 
countryman, Bochefoucauld. Take away his 
theory of universal selfishness, and his plagiarisms 
from Tacitus and others, and what remains to Roche- 
foucauld? perhaps twenty or thirty sound aphorisms, 
of which the following is one of the tersest and best. 

A fool has not stuff enough in him to make a, good 
man, RocHEroucAULD's Maxims. 

IN a social sense, and Jeremy Taylor says nearly 
the same in a religious one. " It is not only to 
be reasonably expected, but it is experimentally felt, 
that in weak and ignorant understandings there are 
no sufficient supports for the vigorousness of a holy 
life, there being nothing, or not enough, to warrant 
and strengthen great resolutions, to reconcile our af- 
fections to difficulties, to make us patient of affronts. "* 
But where little is given the requirements will be 
but in proportion, nor are there many who are likely 
unjustly to claim religious immunity on this ground. 

* " Sermon on Duties of the Tongue." 
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Certainly, in a weak character, one moral fault 
runs into another, and spreads, as in the case of those 
severe eruptive diseases, which, when confluent^ are 
often fatal ; whilst in the stronger mind the defects 
are more often separate and apart, and as with 
fractures in an iron ship, built in compartments, here 
one flaw does not sink the vessel. 

Add, that a great disproportion between the moral 
and mental, when it does occur, produces all kinds of 
inconsistencies in action; the good intention is un- 
gainly in its means, narrow in its views, unable to 
embrace consequences, the awkwardness disgraces 
the excellence, and the right-hearted wrong-headed 
man is almost as di£Scult to deal with as the clever, 
unprincipled knave. 

Again, the very same faults, though really greater, 
seem smaller in a clever man than in a dense one, 
as the former diverts your attention from moral de- 
fect by intellectual variety. A fool's selfishness, for 
instance, is gross, constant, and concentrated; an 
intelligent man cannot help sometimes making ex- 
cursions beyond the limits of self.* 

* As to the general question, it is curious in how many ways 
the interdependence of the moral and intellectual has been put. 
" Each bad poet is as bad a friend," says Pope. Swift more 
savagely, in a letter to William Fitzherbert, " Most of the great 
villains I have known (which were not a small number), have 
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The body is in the Chaldean language called Nidne, 
which signifieth ^^ a sheath,^' 

Abp. Leighton, Sermon on the Creation. 

Brutus f actus ex industrid ad imitationem stultitios, 

LiVT. 

SIMPLE-SEEMINGmen,likesword-8tick8, often 
hide steel under wood. Poor R P , 

of New College, carried his wit in this wooden way ; 
often the apparently helpless and unresisting butt of 
the party. One day he ventured to use, in his timid 
manner, the word " vacuum." " I don't much think 
you know what a * vacuum' is, R — ," said one of the 
men at table. " Perhaps I don't," was the reply, 
*^ but if you were to turn your eyes inwards and 
look upwards, I think you'd see what I mean by a 
^ vacuum.' " 

been brutes in their understandings, as well as their actions.'* 
Strabo seems to have raised the question. Coleridge, in his 
" Literary Remains," quotes and approves a passage of Ben 
Jonson, borrowed from Strabo as he says, declaring that a good 
poet must be a good man ; the same sentiment is to be found 
twice in Milton's "Apology for Smectymnus," and also in 
Shaftesbury's " Characteristics.'* " He had a strong belief," 
says Stanley of Dr. Arnold, " in the general union of moral 
and intellectual excellence," and Arnold was a shrewd observer ; 
Dr. Johnson has expressed the same conviction. 

D 
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A statue may put on a frown, 

And cheat us with a thinking face. 

Swift, Helter Skelter. 

A DEEPLY furrowed and meditative brow is 
an imposition of the opposite kind. It often 
implies effort to think, miseria cogitandi, rather than 
power of thinking ; and there is frequently something 
about the eye or mouth which implies that the effort 
has not been to much purpose. Because the brow is 
loaded we need not necessarily infer that the thought 
is weighty. 

All things received do such proportions take 

As those things have wherein they are received,''^ 
Sib John Davis, Nosce Teipsum, 1599. 

A PETTY mind has two alternatives, it either 
sees only a small part of a subject, or it dwarfs 
the whole subject to its own dimensions. " Pour 
juger des choses grandes et hautes il faut une ame du 
mgme,"(MoNTAiGNE). As a Lochaber axeforachild's 
hand, as a glass of brandy for an infant's brain, as a 

* A translation of the Latin adage, — 

" Omne recipitur ad modum recipientis." 
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republican government for a nation of scamps^ so are 
noble principles unmanageable by petty characters. 
Sometimes they get rid of these principles as soon as 
possible, as Jupiter got rid of the Goddess of Wis- 
dom, when he found she made his head uncomfort- 
able : — 

" Avea Minerva in capo e se la trasse ."* 

(Salvatob Rosa, Satires). 



Ne^er shall boat of mine 
Adventure forth for gold and apes at once. 

Browning, Paracelsus. 

A person was ashed at court what he thought of an 
ambassador and his train. He said it was Solomon's 
importation — gold and apes. 

Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

WHY not add another item of Solomon's im- 
portation — peacocks ? Gold, silver, apes, and 
peacocks ; — where you have plenty of the first and 
second articles, there is no likelihood of a lack of the 
third and fourth. 

* " M. E. disait qu'il y avait tels ou tels principes excellents 
pour tel ou tel caractere ferme et vigoureux, et qui ne vaud- 
raient rien pour des caracteres d'un ordre inferieur." 

Cham FORT, Caracteres et Portraits. 
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We come to see what riches 
Thou hearest in thy breeches, — 
Thejirst of thy one-and-twenty. 
Chorus of parasites, tailors, &c. in Ben Jonson's 
Staple of News. 

Parcelled out among the various ministers of Folly, 

Johnson, Rambler. 

NONE worship the modern golden calf so defe- 
rentially and so devoutly as those who are doing 
their utmost to melt him down. 



Lajeunesse, noble y grande, exaltie qu^elle est! 

Alphonse Kabb. 

OH, yes I Youth is full of grandeurs, generosities, 
independencies of spirit, &c. &c. &c ; but it is 
curious how many of these somebody, perhaps no 
longer young, often has to pay for. 

The next best thing to committing no follies is to 
commit none that we cannot fairly pay for out of 
our own pocket. 
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One of the principal effects of heat is the dilatation 
it causes, — Sib John Hebschel. 

EXCESSIVE heat causes expansion in almost 
everything, except the human understanding ; 
and intense frigidity of temperament is almost as 
bad. The snows of the poles and the sands of the 
tropics alike cause ophthalmia. 



Raised by Fortune to a ridiculous visibility. 

Gbattan, In Barataria. 

Casting a cruel sunshine on a fool, — Abmstbong. 

A STRONG sunshine not only shows real specks, 
but discharges artificial colours ; and that not 
merely in clothes, but in characters ; as wealth is a 
good external illumination for a fool, so learning 
(without judgment) is a capital internal one, lighting 
him up much after the fashion of a transparency.* 



" Where Fortune 
Advanceth vile minds to states great and noble, 
She much the more exposeth them to shame." 

Chapman, ByrorCs Conspiracy, 
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As things seem large that we through mist descry ^ 
Dulness is ever apt to magnify, — Pope. 

NOT 80 always : on the contrary, dulness quite 
as often diminishes things of real importance, 
as she exaggerates trifles; rather, she confuses all 
magnitudes, often by the united action of envy and 
ignorance. 

I shall tell youy for your comfort^ that I could never 
yet bubble a blockhead out of his money. They must 
be men of wit and parts that are for my purpose, 

Addison, Guardian. 

Fortuna dei pazzi ha cura. — Aeiosto, Orlando.* 

IT is their modest unwillingness to limit the pos- 
sible, added to their imagination and enthusiasm, 
that has made dupes of so many clever men from 

* " Fortune, who so blindly sheds 

Her brightest halo on the weakest heads.** — Moose. 

" Dame Fortune has so manj fools to feed, 
She cannot oft afford, with all her store, 
To yield her smiles, where nature smiled before." 

Armstsong. 

" Fortune makes folly her peculiar care." — Chubchijll. 
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Burleigh to Balzac^ whilst many a Midas, with more 
than one asinine mark, seems to turn everything he 
touches into gold. The money-getting fool has one 
single object, is guided by what is plain before his 
eyes, and sticks to the present 
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Pursuing and pursued, — Darwin, Botanic Garden. 
HILOSOPHY is ever between two enemies, 



Ignorance "pure and simple," which she is 
chasing before her, and aggressive Folly at her heels. 
For there is nothing that Wisdom does, or attempts, 
that Folly does not caricature. In fact, every for- 
ward step that Wisdom takes seems to make room 
for some mocking extravagance to cut a caper behind 
her. 

There is a ludicrous scene in one of Cowper's letters, 
in which the parish-beadle is described as lashing, 
somewhat too remissly, a rogue ; for which remiss- 
ness the constable is pommelling the beadle ; and a 
female friend of the beadle is busily hammering away 
at the constable. So whilst the Philosopher is strik- 
ing at Ignorance with his crutch, you see the Fool 
pulling the Philosopher's pig-tail, the Satirist lashing 
the Fool, and the literary Critic scarifying the Sa- 
tirist, — ^beating Cowper's train by one. 



1 
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D^Avila observes that Jacques Clement was a sort of 
buffoon whom the rest of the friars used to make sport 
with. But at last, giving his folly a serious turn, it 
ended in enthusiasm, and qualified him for that despe^ 
rate act of murdering the king. — Swift, in Examiner. 

THERE Is often, no doubt, a great degree of 
mental weakness in criminals. One form of it 
is an excessive share of the monkey and parrot part 
of our nature, — that weak imitativeness by which 
examples of the same crime are multiplied. In the 
case of officer-shooting, for instance, mere example 
turned malice into murder, without any increase of 
aggravating causes, and without any hoped-for dimi- 
nution of penal consequences. In France, at one 
time, there was a rage amongst lovers for committing 
suicide in pairs : for a long time they tied themselves 
together with blue ribbon; then, ghastly effort at 
originality, they tied themselves together with red. 





GOOD MANNERS AND COURTESY. 




The chain was lent 
Far less for bond than ornament. 

Mackwobth Pbaed. 

BODY-GUARD may imply either 
honour or restraint. Good manners 
combine both, making us at once princes 
and prisoners. We must beware, how- 
ever, of seeming 

" apprehended and not guided," 

to use the words of Bishop Corbet's complaint, when 
he found that he had unfortunately selected the 
parish constable to put him in the right road. 

Et le nom de Monsieur est chez lui hors d'usage, 

MoLiEBE, Misanthrope. 

HE blunt, cold, equalising omission of the old 
terms of courtesy, " Sir," and " Madam," is 
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surely to be regretted. In our present practice I 
fancy we are alone amongst civilized nations. We 
perhaps borrowed it from our servants^ who have 
long been struggling to drop these terms of respect, 
and who possibly caught it from the worst specimens 
of our American cousins.* They in their turn no 
doubt derived it from their " helps." A very pleasing 
origin for a fashionable English custom. 



^ 



He snapped at the shadow and dropped his bone. 

JEsop. 

IF you should ever find it necessary in any way to 
assert your social rank, don't forget you are a 
gentleman, in trying to prove that you are one. 



Comely curtesy 
That unto every person knew her part. 

Spemseb, Fairy Queen. 

T seems to be easy enough dealing with those who 
are clearly our superiors, equals, or inferiors. 



I 



* I find one of them complaining of it in Lowell's admirable 
volume, " Fireside Travels." 

" My children say 'yes' and *no, sir;' my grand-children, 
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Perhaps the nicest touchstone of conduct is our 
bearing to those whom we conceive to be slightly 
our inferiors. 

One touch of nature makes the whole toorld kin. 

Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida. 

" T3A.SSION puts US out of our precepts," says 
A Bacon; and mistress and maid are never so 
much alike as when both are in a passion. Love in 
extreme, rage and panic, are thorough levellers. Per- 
haps it is a dim consciousness of this that leads men 
of pride and fashion to aim above all things at an 
imperturbable demeanour.* 

I have twice alluded to imitation of not the best 
class of servants. There are other points of resem- 
blance which depend rather on original similarity, 
and natural congeniality, as, for instance, when the 
bearing of the master of a family towards his poor 
but respectable governess corresponds exactly with 

' yes,' and ' no/ " I will not repeat the form of address which 
he anticipates from his great-grandchildren, if he ever lives to 
hear them. 

* " Or to show 

Their scorn of nature, at the tragic scene 
They mirthful sit, or prove the comic true." 

Thomson, Liberty. 
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that of the superb butler, housekeeper, and ladies' 
maid. 

Tlie pledge of the Khasias^ a tribe at the north-^ast 
of Hindoostany is salt eaten at the sivord^s point 

HooKEK, Himalayas. 

AND, as one of our old divines tells us, part of 
the ceremony of Alexander's marriage with 
Roxana was the cutting asunder a piece of bread 
with a scimetar. Hospitality ought not to be a 
hybrid mixture of friendship and hostility, it should 
rather be a double shield to guest and host ; instead 
of this we sometimes find them sharp-shooting over 
its edges at each other's little feelings, prejudices, 
and cherished opinions — very different from a tem- 
perate passage of arms on a fairly debateable subject, 
which gives life to conversation without infringing 
courtesy. 

Vitellius^ table, which did hold 

As many creatures as the ark of old, — Cowley. 

\ ^rilEN a great many of the clean beasts are 
^ ^ represented on the table, we should take care 
that none of the unclean beasts find their representa- 
tives at the side of it. 
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Tales of scandal^ strife y and love, 
That make the maid and mistress hand and glove. 
Jane Taylor, Essays in Rhyme. 

THIS lady adds Curiosity to the list of levellers. 
The other levelling passions are more noble, 
for instance. Grief. " Depuis le sauvage jusqu'au roi 
il y a quelque chose de semblable dans tons les 
hommes, alors qu'ils sont vraiment mis^rables," 
(De Stael.) Not merely the internal but the ex- 
ternal tends to a level in such cases, as men thus 
violently affected become negligent of appearance, 
dress, and manner; "hose unbuttoned, garters un- 
tied," &c. &c. 

Then there is Joy, as in the old-fashioned harvest- 
homes : — 

" Distinction lowers her crest, 
The master, servants, and the happy guest. 
Are equal all." — (Bloomfield, Farmer's Bay,) 

Scevis inter se convenit ursis. — Juvenax. 

HUDIBRAS BUTLER translates and endorses 
the Roman Satirist, " Savage bears agree with 
bears;" there may be some literal truth in this, to 
judge from zoological collections. However, in our 
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social zoological collections the bears generally either 
quarrel, or keep out of each other's way altogether. 

Even a high dome and the expansive interior of a 
cathedral have a sensible effect upon manners. I have 
heard that stiff people lose some of their awkwardness 
under high ceilings, — Emerson, On the Conduct of Life. 

AN unfortunate specimen of the Emersonian dash, 
rather plausible than true. Such is frequently 
the eflfect of a foreign cathedral upon English manners, 
that the Duke of Buckingham in his Diary describes 
the English as eating ham and cold chicken in St. 
Peter's during Lent, and throwing the bones about 
on the pavement Certainly there is no stiffness 
here, rather the reverse. 

Here is a very early testimony to the disgraceful 
conduct which has distinguished our countrymen in 
alien places of worship. The writer is describing the 
behaviour of the suite of Prince Charles (Charles I.) 
in Spain, when he went to pay his addresses to the 
Infanta. " They scarce carried themselves reverently 
at these sights, nor in their churches could conceal 
the derision of their hearts." {Letter from Dr. 
Meade to Sir Martin Stutville, 162S, from Sir Henry 
Ellis* Collection of Letters^ temp. James /.) 




SERVANTS. 

HAVE already referred to the subject 
of our domestics under the last head ; 
let me add the following. 



*EfjL^J^uXO^ opyavov, — Aristotle. 

" A LIVING machine." So Aristotle calls a 
-^— ^ servant. Man being better than a mere 
machine, if you are determined only to treat him 
like a machine, you will find him infinitely worse 
than one. 

I would add that one way of treating servants like 
machines is never to thank them at the time for any 
individual act of service, — a rule copied out of " Feu- 
dal Hints for Etiquette " into some modern " Re- 
ceipt-books of Gentility:" codes in which learning 
by heart saves the trouble of feeling by it. And 
one way of treating a servant even more negligently 
than a machine, is not even to take the trouble of 
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winding it up and setting it off rightly at first. There 
are some excellent and feeling remarks on the treat- 
ment of servants by certain epicurean and nonchalant 
masters and mistresses in the upper circles in a pub- 
lished essay by Mr. Taylor, the author of ^^ Philip 
von Artevelde." See, too, some noble lines near the 
beginning of the ninth book of Wordsworth's *^ Ex- 



/ had some hopes of the cook at first ^ hut when I 
talked to her tightly and closely y I could make nothing 
of her ; she was all wiggle-waggle, and I could never 
persuade her to be categorical. 

Johnson, In D*Arblay*8 Memoirs. 

WE have all felt this in talking with our servants. 
The half-educated are wofuUy off for logic, 
but most amply provided with rhetoric, of which, in 
a coarse and unconscious manner, they employ nearly 
all the tropes and figures, in aggravation, accusation, 
and especially in excusation. As to the class still 
lower, their scope is dismal, to judge from what one 
hears in the streets. They seem to have no idea but 
one of giving force to their diction, — the use of what 
may be called the red superlative ; and with this one 
shudders to hear nearly every sentence incarnadined. 
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Some wit, I forget who just now, has said, truly 
enough, that a king's cause of quarrel is very often 
much the same as a footman's. Wars might well 
abound in former days, when "helm and hauberk" 
had less of the use of language for coming to a ra- 
tional explanation of an affront than Yellow-plush 
and Buttons have in our day. 



Ich dien. 

WE get rather tired of the ordinary " servant 
articles" in Magazines and Newspapers ; of 
the helpless miseries of mistresses looking after maids; 
of the further miseries of discovering them, because 
that generally ends in the further discovery of flirt- 
ing, fraudulent, or filthy ways ; we get sick too of 
** areas," and policemen, and as weary of hearing, as 
the latter are of partaking, of cold mutton in every 
stage of consumption. 

To be a little more classical, without going so far 
back as to the sly rogues in Plautus and Terence, 
how happily are some of the servants' characteristics 
touched by our old writers 1 Their irritability, — 
" Cooks by their places may be choleric," 

says Massinger in " The New Way to pay Old 
Debts." Their power, — " The true time for servants 

£ 
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to stand upon points is when their master stands 
upon thorns," (SiB J. Digby, Elvira). Tbeir ex- 
amination of our characters, — 

" A base mechanic fellow can spy ont 
A weakness in his lord." 

(MiDDiiETON, A Mad Worlds my Masters). 

Their fine ways, — ^^ You shall not have a kitchen 
maid scrape trenchers without her washed gloves," 
(Heywood, If you know Me you know Nobody). 
Then there are the better sort, I need not mention 
the Adam and Orlando scene in Shakespeare, which 
has its parallel in Heywood's " Woman killed with 
Kindness," and in a play of Shirley, " I do not stand 
upon wages, sir, I will not leave you." By-the-bye, 
an attached modem valet, of whom I heard of the 
other day, made the same liberal proposal, only 
adding, ^^ I can easily take my wages out of the 
tradespeople," (in bribes of course).* 

Might there not be something of a competitive 
examination for domestic servants? At present we 
often pay the same for brains and no brains, and only 
learn by a too long and expensive experience that 

* A lady's maid lately terrified the lady who was on the point 
of engaging her, by observing that she was the less inclined to 
stickle about terms as she was " invariably very lucky in family 
mourning." 
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one housemaid is really worth ten pounds a-year 
more than another. In Susan's days, for instance, 

" Dust and feathers lay 
In the same place to-day and yesterday ; " 

(Donne, Description of a Calm). 
but Sarah, on the other hand, — 

" Look with what charming grace, what winning tricks, 
The artful charmer rubs the candlesticks I 
So bright she makes the candlestick she handles, 
I ofl have said, there is no need of candles." 

(Shenstone). 
Or again, — 

" If she the mystic bellows takes in hand. 
Who like the fair can that machine command ? " 

(Shenstonb). 

Could nothing be done in the way of testing memory 
by elaborate messages ? Of practising a mournful and 
sympathetic tone rather than a triumphant one in the 
announcement of the complete exhaustion of the 
" coals," or any other article of necessary domestic 
consumption ? Of testing degrees of rapidity in going 
up and down stairs, and " cleaning" for afternoon 
appearance, and of dismissing dawdling butcher and 
green-grocer boys with affable despatch? Surely 
there are many such gifts and graces that might be 
brought to trial, and give a right to a domestic first- 
class at the hands of a duly-appointed board of butlers 
and housekeepers. 
I know, indeed, that many of our domestics aspire 
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to a far higher range. A cook of my own declared 
herself indifferent to any dramatic performance, ex- 
cept " one of Shakespeare's best ;'* she was thoroughly 
ap in the Prussian court, under Queen Louisa, 
having availed herself of my library for that purpose. 
Her book of reference was written by a lady friend 
of mine, whose own cook, Mary, kept a journal 
under the name " Adeliza." Another friend,* after 
frequently missing volumes from his bookshelves, 
discovered that if a garret was a good place for 
writing poetry, a kitchen was not a bad one for 
reading it. A relative's maid was anxious to learn 
from her mistress whether Pomare of Tahiti was the 
first or second reigning queen of that name. 

The country people used to curse the pulse, and rail 
at it all the while that it was being sowed, that it might 
thrive the better. — Jebemt Tatlob, Apples of Sodom. 

THERE are some men who plant precepts in the 
minds of their servants with exactly the same 
accompaniment, expectation, and, probably, result. 

* From this friend I remember hearing the following anec- 
dote : — " Duncan, are all my things put into my portmanteau ?" 
said a gentleman to his valet, on leaving a friend's house after 
two or three days' visit. The valet, more than faithful to his 
master's interests, replied, " At — least — " 
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Herod* s hloody-hunting slaughtermen. 

Shakespeare. 




OME critics seem to massacre the inno- 
cents quite indiscriminately, — 

** Those guiltless babes of Bethel, slain by 
guess."— (LoBD Stirling). 

Some others go their rounds like conscientious Ly- 
curgus-policemen, fancying that they are doing the 
state of literature some service by putting out of the 
way what they imagine to be monstrosities, malfor- 
mations, and weaklings, but making often horrible 
mistakes. 

With the Lycurgus-men Alexander the Great 
would have had no chance at all, on account of that 
well-known twist in the neck, which they would have 
been desirous of twisting a little further, and the 
Grand Cond6 would have " gone to it," like one of 
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Lance's puppies^ for he was a poor-looking baby, and 
as rickety as Victor Hugo.* Byron, the poet and 
champion of Greece, would have had no chance at 
all with the old critics of babies, for halting in his 
natural feet; as it was, the modem ones tried to 
smother him when he first lisped in numbers, and 
halted, as Jefirey thought, in his poetical ones. 



The knight upstarted brave 
Out of the well wherein he drenched lay, 
« * « « * 

Like eagle fresh out of the ocean wavcj 
So new this new-born knight to battle new did rise, 

I wot not whether his avenging steel 
Was hardened in the holy water dew 
Wherein he fell, — Spenser, Fairy Queen. 

WONDERFULLY applicable to the case of 
Byron and a good many others. The 
Lycurgus-well often proves to genius a bath, or a 

* " Nacquit d'un sang Breton et Lorrain a la fois, 
Un enfant sans couleur, sans regard, et sans voix, 

* * • * , * 

Get enfant qne la vie effaqait de son livre, 
Et qui n'avait pas meme un lendemain k vivre, 
C'est moi." — ^Victoe Hugo, Les Feuilles d'Automne. 
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baptism. Just^ though severe, criticism invigorates, 
foolish and ruffian censure almost consecrates, — 

*' Of whom to be dispraised is no small praise." 



There might be keener knowledge of human nature 
than teas dreamt of in their philosophy ^ which passed 
with them for common-place, — Lockhabt, Life of Scott. 

HAZY critics are apt to take that which their 
understanding acknowledges as true, for that 
which their memory recognizes as old. It is just 
here that thorough and well-read criticism distin- 
guishes, and shallow criticism confounds. 



Sound not me with your lead. 

Chapman, Caesar and Pompey. 

ESPECIALLY if the mine out of which you get 
that metal happens to be your own sculL 

Til not dissected be 
To instruct your art with my anatomy. 



w 



Habington, Castara. 

E prefer that others should criticise some of 
our particular faults rather than our general 
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characters; it is not pleasant to be philosophised 
upon. On the other hand, in our own confessions 
and our autobiographies, we greatly prefer giving a 
general sketch of our minds and motives rather than 
particularising our misdemeanours. 



Lees that soften and refine 
The agitated soul of generous wine, — Detden. 

SUCH are often critical notes on the classical 
writers, they are the result of impurities in the 
text, lie heavy like dregs at the bottom of the page, 
and are far from agreeable; but without them the 
wine of the great Greek and Roman poets would not 
have run clear. 

I have been renowned in battle^ but I never told my 
name to a foe, — Ossian, Carthon. 

THIS would have revealed some ancestral friend- 
ship, and so have prevented the encounter. 
Such was the old Caledonian hero's motive for silence. 
There may be, and doubtless are, admirable reasons 
for anonymous criticism; but we have often more 
modem grounds for not telling our name to a foe when 
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our criticism is hasty, personal, and false, — not that 
authors fight their critics now-a-days, but the public 
would be ready to judge between them and their 
victims. 

There is to this day a merry tale that the hinges 
monkey tore his principal note-book in pieces^ whereat 
the courts which liked not these pensive accounts, was 
tickled with the sport. — Bacon, History of Henry VII. 

SO have we seen a book of royal thought torn to 
pieces by monkey-critics, and the public have 
been tickled if the monkey did it droUy, especially 
if they have never read the book. 

If his head was broke by a chairman^ or his pocket 
picked by a sharper^ he consoled himself by imitating 
the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the fashionable cant 
of the other, — Goldsmith, Essay on Happiness. 



I 



P a ruflSan critic's* knife, or a ** cheap print" 
plagiarist's scissors are at your book, congratulate 



* By " ruffian critic" I mean a critic who tries by irrelevant 
abuse to put you ** out of court" without quoting any evidence. 
In such cases the motives are often party or personal, and the 
better your book the more savage the critic, because he has 
good reasons for not wanting you to have a public hearing. 
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or console yourself on the fact that had they been 
only one shade lower in social life the knife or 
scissors would have been not at your book^ but at 
your pocket-book or watch-chain.* 



About half a mile's distance from our cabin we heard 
the groanings of a bear, . » . »on enquiry we found that 
he had been killed at that spot a fortnight before. 

SuL John MANDEViiJiE, Travels. 

THE frozen tunes in ** Baron Munchausen "come 
from this source. The tunes of Fame's trum- 



* I have read a story of a writer in a French journal who 
grossly abused a French gentleman. The latter came to the 
journal office and spat in the journalist's face. The next 
morning produced a libel grosser than the last ; for which a 
sound horsewhipping was administered. The insults of the day 
following were fourfold ; the gentleman revisited the scribe and 
broke his right arm with a walking-stick : with his left the 
journalist managed to write an article exceeding all the others 
in defamation. The true critic ought to be as pertinacious in 
the cause of justice as this journalist was from spite. The 
" heroic " critical temperament is of the rarest ; Goethe and 
Hallam had it, and if a man had cut off one of their hands, were 
capable of doing his book justice with the other. Such men 
were unsusceptible of clique prejudices, and would never have 
avenged the offence of the man on the author. 
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pet have often been similarly congealed^ and have 
come out after a long interval marvellously increased 
in volume, — a very low murmur of approval from the 
critic's closet, swelling to a triumphal clarion note 
from the housetops; and this when fame to its 
object was as the scent of its own embalmments to the 
mummy, or the fragrant nosegay laid on the pillow 
of the dead. It is amusing frequently to find high- 
class reviews quietly referring to books as " high 
authorities," the merits of which they never had the 
sense to discover, or the courage to own, when their 
notice might have been of some use. 



Sympathy may^ without much impropriety, be made 
use of to denote our fellow feeling with any passion 
whatever. — Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiment. 

THE motto comes from one who is well known 
as the patron and philosopher of sympathy, and 
who has given it the widest sense. All the philoso- 
phers, however, treat sympathy as exclusively con- 
cerned with the emotions ; yet there is a sympathetic 
influence that bears upon other mental principles. 
We read or hear a speech, a poem, or a sermon with 
comparative languor and charitable indolence when 
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alone^ or with the mdi£ferent ; but let another whose 
opinion we respect be present, our spirit of criticism 
is immediately roused^ and the mind braces itself up 
to a keener attention and more stringent judgment. 
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By blood a king, in heart a clown. 

Tennyson, Li Memoriam. 

1 acquiesce generally in the law of trans- 
mitted faculties and dispositions^ but 
some of the dissentient voices are very 
remarkable ones. 
Dant^, who knew the history of hundreds of Italian 
families, speaks strongly against it: — 

" Rade volte risorge per le rame 
Umana probitate." — (Purgaiorio), 

Indeed he has a peculiar theory on the subject, 
which he gives us in the ^* Paradise : " — 

" Natura generata il suo cammino 
Simil farebbe sempre ai generanti, 
Si non vincesse il Provider divino." 

Assigning to the especial interference of Providence 
the discrepancies which he observed between fathers 
and sons. 
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The older Napoleon, who watched human nature 
pretty closely, asserted roundly to the Count de 
Narbonne, " Vous savez cette loi de la nature, la 
g^nie ne se transmet pas," (Villemain, Souvenirs), 
confirmed, I think, in Bourrienne's " Memoirs," where 
he says that his son would probably be a very com- 
mon-place monarch. Prince Eugene declares, when 
speaking of the accession of Joseph I. to the empire, 
" The son is almost always the reverse of the father," 
(Memoirs of Eugene). Hooker, in the " Ecclesi- 
astical Polity," quotes as a current proverb, that the 
son is unlike the father ; * and in far earlier times I 
find a keen observer of nature, the Greek comedian 
Menander, asserting that there is no difference be- 
tween race and race : — 

OvSlu yivovg yivog yoLO o*/xa* S^a,^^uvJ\ 

(Fragment of Cnidians). 

• Surely Gibbon, with all his historical experience, goes much 
too far when he says, " The generality of princes, if they were 
stripped of their purple and cast naked on the world, would 
immediately sink to the lowest rank of society, without a hope 
of emerging from their obscurity." — Rise and Fall, &c. chap, 
xxii. 

t " I hated all my labour which I had taken under the sun : 
because I should leave it unto the man that shall be after me. 
And who knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a fool?" 
JEcclesiastes, ii. 18, 19. 

Kehoboam was probably bom at this time; but the con- 
clusion is no doubt general. 
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Evidence on the other side is generally too well 
known to need quoting ; but it is pretty certain that, 
if it were not for a great man's own name, fame would 
know generally just as little about his relatives or 
descendants as she does about the sons or grandsons 
of the twelve apostles. 

Often it is the form of manifestation that makes the 
puzzle. Thus we have one stratum the same in all 
the Tudors — of the strong will ; but patient, cold, and 
pertinacious in Henry VII ; hot, heady, and fickle in 
Henry VIII ; far from invisible even in Edward VI ; 
impulsive indeed, but wisely controlled, in Elizabeth. 
The Stuarts, with one marked exception, have more 
points in common, but especially the same slipperi- 
ness, the same tendency to play fast and loose with 
their words, their friends, and their real interests, 
with however great variety in some other points of 
character. Just so one disposition, " pride," ran through 
the family of the Claudii. 

Sometimes, indeed, in hereditary kings we seem 
scarcely able to discern the transmission of a single 
trait from father to son. Look at Edward I. and Ed- 
ward II, the Black Prince and Richard II, Henrys 
V. and VI, Georges III. and IV. " He was the ill 
son of a good father, and the ill father of a good son," 
(Bp. Hall, Contemplations)^ is almost the history 
of the house of Judah. Sometimes the ^^ gout and 
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grandfather" theory may account for these alterna- 
tions ; more often the contrast is one of contradictori- 
ness^ where a son chooses to make his father's follies 
the pedestal or foil of his own virtues.* Young 
Henry, James I's son, firm, grave, and martial, 
seemed to wish to make himself the living censure 
of his father's cowardice, buffoonery, and pedantries. 

(It is only of late that due weight has been allowed 
to the modification which *^ mothers" bring into a 
race.) 

In the case of aristocracies, when we consider how 
many men have first been ennobled, not so much from 
great capacity of any kind, as from a will honourably 
or fortunately directed in the first instance ; and that, 
even though the strength of will may be inherited, 
its beneficial direction may not; when we deduct 
from any aristocracy those whose ancestors have been 
ennobled, not from any personal merit or capacity 
whatever, but in consequence of political partisanship, 
or a monarch's caprice, deducting these, I say, the 
amount of positive superior transmitted faculty in any 
ariatocracy might be found to be not very vast in 
amount, 

* Sometimes from opposition of will, sometimes from an 
inference carried too far, — 

" The son perceived the oversight, 
And then uj la took reverse of wrong for right." — ^Pope. 
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The great value of aristocracy as an institution, 
and the paramount incidental advantages which attend 
aristocratic birth, are of course a wholly different 
matter ; on these latter the rational admirers of aris- 
tocracies mainly dwell. I know no more eloquent 
panegyrics of aristocracy than are to be found in 
Burke's " Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs," 
Massillon's " DeuxiSme Dimanche de Careme," and 
Honors de Balzac's " Treize." 
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Tw TraOf* /xaOof. — -^schtlus, Agamemnon. 

HE aphorisms asserting the close con- 
nection between sorrow and wisdom 
might be counted by dozens, most of 
them seem to be too absolute. The wis- 
dom that suffering teaches is generally the wisdom 
of caution, circumspection, patience ; it tends to mar 
the equally important wisdom of courageous decision. 




<► 



Time , . , , the comforter y 
And only healer when the heart has bled. 

Btbon, Childe Harold. 

IT should be called Time the aggravator to those 
who employ it, as some do, especially the solitary, 
in probing to a perpetual inflammation and swelling 
the wounds of past calamities and old o£fences. 
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On veut Men les maux qui sont sublimes^ 
Et Ton se dit *^ souffrons mais souffrons sur les dmesJ*^ 
Victor Hugo, Contemplations. 

VAIN martyrs like to have their crosses glitter- 
ing, gilded, and aloft; like those on some 
cathedrals, or that sparkling on the neck of Belinda, 
with, instead of diamonds, those tears which Young 
says " sometimes aid the conquest of an eye" — the 
falsest of false jewels. 

The Christian writers, Justin, Minutius Felix, Ter- 
tuUian, Jerome, Sfc, have investigated with tolerable 
success the figure or likeness of a cross in almost every 
object in nature or art* 

Gibbon, Rise and Fall, &c. note to chap. xx. 



D 



ISSATISFIED people have just the same 
power and propensity. 



* Dr. Donne, I find, has versified the idea, — 

" Who shall deny me power and liberty 
To stretch my arms, and my own cross to be ? 
Swim, and at every stroke thou art thy cross. 

The mast and yard make one 

Look up, thou seest birds raised on crossed wings." 

Divine Poems. 
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Les marques de la protection du del. 

BossuET, Oraisons Funebres. 

SO Bossuet grandly calls the scars of the great 
Conde ; and so may we speak of those calamities 
which have passed over us, still leaving us hope and 
honour. 



Ohifor some 
Not to be martyred is a martyrdom. 
Donne, Litany. 

TRUE enough, but in a sense rather different 
from Donne's. Some individuals seem to have 
as earnest a craving for their moral bitters, as others 
have for their quotidian quinine, and, what is more, 
they are sure never to want the former; for, as 
Demosthenes told the Athenians, when one Philip 
is dead they can always raise themselves up a fresh 
one. Discontent and fretfulness are the commonest 
forms; some natures require the dose a great deal 
stronger. I will give first a fictitious portrait, and 
then a real one. 

" II ne se portait jamais mieux que quand il s'^tait 
livre S. des agitations et des col^res int^rieures qui 
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eussent tu^ tout autre que lui," (G. Sand, Lucrezia 
Fhriani). The second is Lord Waldegrave's portrait 
of the old Duke of Newcastle ; the copy is next to 
impossible, or one would say that the latter extract 
was a paraphrase of the former : *^ His spirits are 
always agitated, yet this constant ferment, which 
would wear out and destroy any other man, is per- 
fectly agreeable to his constitution. He is at the 
very perfection of health when his fever is at the 
greatest height," {Rockingham Correspondence). 



Heavenly wise through humbled will. 

Spenser, Tears of the Muses. 

One check in a 
Career taints not the rider with disgrace^ 
But may procure him breath to win the race. 

Sir William Davbnant, The Wits. 

IF Misfortune fells you to the ground, rise and 
present her with three flowers that you have 
plucked there — patience, caution, and humility. You 
may then, perhaps, do truly what a great general 
said that the French often did falsely, *^ sing a Te 
Deum over your defeats, and account them as vic- 
tories." 
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Son humeur etait une masque qui couvrait un visage 
en pleurs. — A. Dumas, p^re, On Moli^re. 

MOLIERE, Cowper, Curran, Swift, Matthews 
the comedian, are instances of the heavy heart 
and the playful brain, — a combination far commoner 
than we are in the habit of fancying. 



Les annies 
Plus pdlesy et moins couronnieSy 
Passent sur moi. 

Victor Hugo, Chants de Crepuscule. 

WHEN the new year brings no new joy, and 
chases away no old sorrow, the new year's 
cradle is but the old one's coflBin ; and the new year's 
swaddling-clothes are formed of the winding-sheet of 
the old one. 

Les gejis legei^s .... we peuvent jamais offrir le 
spectacle d^une calamite, — H. db Balzac, Cesar Birotteau. 

IT is by no means every nature that is capable of 
the dignity of deep and true sorrow. Real grief 
must, for a time at least, make Vanity forget itself. 
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shrivel up the inflations of Pride, destroy every species 
of Epicureanism, and blind even the eyes of Hope 
with tears ; it must forget pedigrees, have no plans 
for the week after next, nor grumble if funeral baked- 
meats are served without sauces. 



The tree is my seat that once lent me a shade* 

CowPEB, Poplar Field. 

TO how few of our new pleasures do we advance 
without treading on the corpses of some of our 
old ones I Even Cowper's sweet moral admits of exten- 
sion. The tree is no longer musical with birds, or with 
breezes, but it gives the poet a seat, still in the open air. 
The next service of a portion of it may be to feed his 
evening fire when his blood runs more feebly, and 
the remainder may serve to form the walls of that 

* Those who ore fond of observing literary parallels may 
like to see the following elegant line, — 

*' Deficit et nnlli spoliata remurmurat aurse/* 

Statius, Sylv, 
It might easily have suggested — 

" The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves," 

and the two preceding lines of Cowper. 
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narrow dwelling against which storm and sorrow 
rave in vain. 

Efu/xa xaxwv yaSvtav rg. — (^schtlus). 

" Woe hurricanes beat ever at the gate, 
But all is still within." — (Keats). 



In grief 
I have always found eating a wondrous relief 

Moose, Fudge Family. 

SORROW is quite endurable that can observe 
whether it has got pepper to its green peas. 
The kindness of sympathizing friends and the season 
of the year at which his calamities occur, must make 
a sensible difference in an epicure's affliction. Early 
asparagus may float him easily over a loss in a friend's 
family, and it will be well if a still heavier trial falls 
in the grouse season. Grief will never choke a voice 
that can call for currant jelly to its mutton.* 



* Charles de Bernard introduces in one of his novels the 
father of a sorrow -stricken daughter asking what business she 
had to be inconsolable, with four good meals a-day, and appe- 
tite to do full justice to them. 
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No present, no definite good, can long detain his 
liking, or fully content him ; ... .he seems poor to him- 
self in the greatest plenty, and straitened in the most 
ample condition. — Babbow, Sermon on " God proved from 
the Frame of Nature." 

No sooner is your ocean filled, than he grumbles that 
it might have been of better vintage.^ 

Cabltle, Sartor Eesartus. 

OH the infinity of human grumbling and dissatis- 
faction ! When passing one of the doors of our 

♦ " The soul of man is infinite 

In what it covets." — ^Ben Jonson, Magnetic Lady, 

" Although the beauties, riches, honours, sciences, virtues, and 
perfections of all men living were in the present possession of 
one, yet somewhat above and beyond all this would still be 
sought and earnestly thirsted after." — Hookeb, Ecclesiastical 
Polity^ book i. 

" Suppose a more complete assemblage of sublunary enjoy- 
ments, and a more perfect system of earthly felicity than ever 
the sun beheld, the mind of man would instantly devour it, and, 
as if it was still empty and unsatisfied, would require something 
more." — Abp. Leighton, Lecture XVII. 

I might quote farther passages from Jeremy Taylor, South, 
Bourdaloue, and Habington; they all come to a conclusion 
which I shall give in Young's noble lines : — 

'* Poor in abundance, famished at a feast, 
Man's grief is but his grandeur in disguise, 
And discontent is immortality." — Night Thoughts^ vii. 
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last Great National Exhibition, I heard a servant girl, 
who had just left it, say to her companion, " I wonder 
what people expect to see for a shilling ? Why there's 
some of them say there ayn't nothing in it !" Vanitas 
vanitatum I 

Oving ocivvo^T(ay ioSi dg Itt* to ttoXu. 

Aristotle, Ehetoric. 

*^ IVJO one, as a general rule, requires things that 
-^^ are impossible." Yes they do though, and 
sometimes are dissatisfied at not possessing contra- 
dictories at the same time. I think it must be Leigh 
Hunt that, in one of his letters, speaks of a day that 
could make no one but an umbrella maker happy. 
During a series of such days I ventured to congratu- 
late my umbrella maker. " Yes, that's all very well, 
sir," he replied ; " but then there's nothing whatever 
doing in parasols." He would have liked the ladies 
to go out armed against weather, like French duellists 
of the old time, with sword and dagger. 

Post equitem sedet atra Cur a. — Horace, Odes. 



B 



LACK Care keeps its seat behind the rider." 
That depends very much on the rider's age ; 
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there are few griefs from which a boy will not manage 
to ride away on a good Shetland pony. 

Cicero says that the Roman parents often gave 
their children the laws of the " Twelve Tables" to 
learn. In one of them occurs the order, ** give him 
a horse," the case being that of a culprit who declined 
walking to court (De Lolme, chap, x.) I daresay 
some of these Roman boys longed to be culprits, to 
judge from a story I have heard lately of a naughty 
English one, whose nurse told him she would have 
him ^* put in a cart and taken to the gallows." With 
a short-sighted appetite for pleasure, he intimated 
that he should like the ride very much. 

No moisture sooner dries than women^s tears. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

YES, quite irrespectively of sex, the tears of joy, 
and still more quickly the tears of ill temper, 
especially if they are taken no notice of. 
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Is not this canting f do you understand him f 
Not /, but it sounds well, 

Ben Jonson, Staple of News. 

)VELISTS and dramatists have ridi- 
culed, almost ad nauseam^ professional 
cant in professional mouths ; but since 
education has spread more widely, clients 
and patients have begun almost to out-cant their 
lawyers and doctors. All professional men detest this 
practice, especially the medical : shallow ones, because 
by " canting" you are robbing them of their chief stock 
in trade, and you make them afraid that you know 
too much; really skilful ones, because they com- 
pare with contempt your knowledge from the dic- 
tionary with theirs from the dissecting-room. A 
good hand might make a capital comedy scene out 
of a patient persisting in the use of technical terms, 
and his physician equally obstinate in the use of 
simple ones. 
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Canty apart from religious hypocrisy ^ refers to the 
old secret language^ by allegory or direct termSy of gipsies y 
thieveSy trampSy and beggars. 

The Times, Eeyiew of Slang Dictionary. 

THIS is merely the modern limitation of the word, 
the old one was much more extensive, as any 
one may see who chooses to consult the play of Ben 
Jonson lately quoted.* The reason why the term 
** cant" was first applied to religious hypocrisy is this, 
that ready-made terms tend to keep the mind from 
sincerely dwelling on its subject, that, ordinarily, 
the more the phrasing the less the feeling ;t and 
that, to use the pregnant words of the old commen- 
tator Matthew Henry, men often use certain religious 
terms, " not because they are deeply affected y but be- 
cause they know what is meet to he saidy^ (^Commentary 
on ExoduSy chap, ix.) One readily sees what this is 
likely to lead to in action. Nevertheless, it is only 
fair to say that the poor and ill-educated often use 

* At first it seems to have simply meant technical or class 
phraseology, afterwards technical or class phraseology used to 
a ludicrous excess. 

t " The narcotic reaction of language on the understanding." 

Isaac Tayloe. 
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on religious subjects, what educated men call cant 
phrases, not from insincerity, but because their power 
of expression is limited. 



The poets did well to conjoin music and medicine, 
because the office of medicine is but to tune the curious 
harp of marCs body. — ^Bacon. 

THE quacks have made a Jew's harp of it, on 
which they play, to themselves profitably 
enough. 



II ne croit plus en Dieu, et il est assez credule pour 
aller interroger les demons, — Massuxon. 

IT is the kings of Israel who go at the last, and to 
the last, to the witches of Endor.* The rich 

• Another monarch of even worse quality than Saul, gibbeted 
by Milton in his Iconoclastes, as well as by old Fuller, was 
a wizard consulter. The latter says of Andronicus, " He had 
employed an agent unto one Seth, an old conjuror, to know of 
him what should be the name of his next successor in the em- 
pire. Now first, a great S was presented in a basin of water, 
and, next to that, an I, but both so doubtfully delineated that 
they were hardly legible," &c. Another atheistical monarch 
was extremely superstitious, Frederick the Great. Lord 
Malmesbury mentions Frederick's extreme alarm at the pre- 
dictions of a Saxon soothsayer. See " Correspondence." 
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are, if possible, more charlatan-ridden than the poor ; 
the poor go to them in ignorance, the rich in folly 
and desperation. 

" Though he can neither reason, write, nor spell. 
They yet have hopes his trash may make them well. 
And though they scorn his parts, they take his oxymel." 

(Cba9Be). 



De mathematicis Italia pellendis factum senatus- 
consultum atrox et irritum, — Tacitus. 

THEBE is reason to fear that these vermin, the 
quacks, will no more be extirpated by any 
decrees, than were astrologers from Italy, or gipsies 
from Spain, or wizards from Israel, never so long as 
** the weakness of patients, the sweetness of life, and 
the nature of hope" remain what they are. 



Scandal-mongers are often hired to relieve the tedium 
of a sick room. — Japan and the Japanese (Murray, 1841). 

THE existence of such an institution in England 
might relieve the country-town general prac- 
titioner from having to perform another part besides 
his professional one. 
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For she is sick^ and I must come, to do I know not 

what. 
If once her finger^ s end but ache, go call for Doctor 

Rat* — Gammer Gubton's Needle. 

THIS is from one of the oldest comedies in our 
language. People were just as nervous and 
vapourish in old times as now. When we read of 
the breakfasts in Queen Elizabeth's days^ the man- 
chets, and bacon, and herrings, and ale, we fancy that 
that golden age for literature must have been an iron 
one for nerves and stomachs. But listen to the poet-- 
laureate of that day : — 

" I have now twenty patients, at this time, 
Who know not what they ail, no more do I, 
And they have physic all accordingly 
Doth neither good nor harm, but that's all one, 
For if they do believe it doth, it doth." 

(Daniel, QueerCs Arcadia), 



Vous gouvernez en tyran voire sante; ellejinira "par 
se revolter contre vous, — Jacob, Medianoches. 

TREAT your bodily health neither like a mere 
slave nor like a spoiled child. If you do the 
first, it will break down with what it has to bear ; if 
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the second^ it will never cease making exactions. For 
every fresh cold in the head that Montaigne caught^ 
he got into the habit of putting on some additional 
cap, nightcap, or handkerchief, not daring to lay any 
of them aside, and he describes the total accumula- 
tion with a quaint mixture of humour and annoyance. 
Kant was afraid of wearing garters, lest they should 
interfere with his circulation, kept his room at seventy- 
five degrees Fahrenheit, and when out of doors would 
only breathe through his nostrils, and declined con- 
versation (De Quincy). 



New-found old inventions. — Hudibba». 

WHO would expect to find the practice of ho- 
moeopathy in full play, at least as regards 
minuteness of doses, in a remote isle of the Pacific ? 
Here is a native prescription. " Take a little morsel 
of the prescribed herb, boil it in a full pipkin of good 
water, put two or three drops of this decoction in a 
pot of clear water, and drink it during the day," 
(Dr. Victor de Kochas, La Nouvelle Caledonie, 
1862). 
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Even in the instant of repair and health 
The Jit is strongest, evils that take leave, 
At their departure most of all show evil, 

Shakespeabe. 

SHAKESPEARE seems to have been the first 
to seize upon this principle. I have never seen 
his lines quoted by any of those who have applied it, 
and its applications have been very numerous and 
very varied, perhaps not so much by physicians as 
by politicians and moralists, each choosing his own 
comparison. Chamfort takes the redoubled confusion 
of chaos whilst in course of assuming order, as his 
simile for a political society re-organizing itself.* 
Macaulay, in his essay on Milton, has compared 
baffled and expiring tyranny to the devils that raged 
and tore the most violently before expulsion. I have 
read the same principle, politically applied by Ban- 
croft, the historian of America, but I cannot lay my 
hand just now upon the passage. Jean Paul has 
used many natural similes for the crudenesses of 
youth, the most disagreeable just before their de- 



* " Le moment le plus dangereux pour un mauvais gou- 
vememeut est d^ordinaire celui oii il commence k se reformer.** 
— De Tocqueyille, L^Ancien Rigime et la Revolution. 
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parture, as, for instance, the excessive sourness of 
fruit just before ripening, and the darkness and bitter 
coldness of the morning just before sun-rise. Leigh- 
ton, too, has used the latter simile for departing evil ; 
and Isaac Taylor, in his ^* Saturday Night," with 
reference to religious revival, points to those ** dim 
hours of dismay to the scattered followers of Christ 
which immediately preceded the bringing in of light 
and immortality to mankind," and speaks of the 
" stress of the controversy between hope and fear 
falling on the moment which immediately preceded 
the triumph of the former." Some more comparisons 
might be added ; the dying breath of winter in March 
is the most furious, the voice the most discordant just 
before breaking into a bass ; navigation is generally 
the most dangerous when we are nearing the harbour: 
but the medical simile has led me further than I 
intended. 

Some fell by laudanum ^ and some by steel, 
And death in ambush lay in every pill. 

Gabth, Dispensary. 

WHAT a sarcastic language must the Hebrew 
be ; the same word signifies, says Bishop Hall, 
**a physician and a corpse," {Contemplations, xxiv.), 
and to praise a man, and drive him crazy, are ex- 
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pressed by the same term (Barkow, Sermon on 
Vain Glory). Hebrew may well be called a lan- 
guage with points^ and pretty sharp ones.* 



* So, to consecrate for the priesthood, and to fill the hands, 
are equivalent! (South, Sermon on Ecclesiastical Polity the 
best Polity). The Hebrew word for a widow signifies "one 
that is dumb," (Matthew Henbt). Our own language is some- 
times sarcastic enough in its way ; " briefs and breviaries" often 
meaning something by no means short, "novels" things that 
are neither small nor new, and " reformers" very frequently 
meaning people that could pull down a palace, and not recon- 
struct a cottage out of the ruins. 




ARGUMENT. 

In the first campaign of Edward^ s war some young 
English knights wore a covering over one eye, vowing 
for the sake of their ladies, never to see with both till 
they should have signalized their prowess in the field. 
Hajllam, Middle Ages, vol. ill. 

I GREAT many combatants prepare them- 
selves for a tournament of discussion in 
a precisely similar manner^ and fancy 
that Truth is the lady in whose cause 
they are jousting : it is only Duessa.* 

They turn over questions as rapidly as a child 
does a book of fine engravings, the moment it has 
seen all that it is capable of seeing in them. 

I have heard of an individual who drove over a 
poor old gentleman in his hurry to call upon him ; 
so with those who wish to arrive at the house of 
Truth too precipitately, 

* See " Fairy Queen." 
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The jealous keys of TrutKs eternal doors. 

Shellet, Triumph of Life. 

THE locks of the Temple of Truth are neither 
to be picked by cunning, nor forced by clamo- 
rous violence. The noise of furious arguers is the 
noise of shutting rather than opening the temple- 
doors.* The loud shouts with which some people 
appeal to reason imply that reason lives a consider- 
able distance off. If their hearers feign conviction, it 
is for the sake of peace rather than of truth. The 
very style in which the autocrats of opinion (brought 
up **in the school of one Tyrannus") state their pro- 
position is a warning that they do not mean to have 
it questioned ; and their fate, as far as the chance of 
arriving at truth is concerned, seems well described 
in the following words of Souli^ : *' lis considdrent 
le silence comme une victoire, leur vanity s'en gonfle, 
et ils arrivent k un 6tat de demidieux, oii rien ne pent 
plus les atteindre." 



• " Rixando obstrepunt ad ostium veritatis." 

St. Augustine. 
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Simple apprehension, judgment^ and discourse, 
Whatbly, Aldrich and Co. 

THHESE terms might be taken as signifying the 
-^ several functions of the policeman, the judge, 
and the Old Bailey counsel. They are, however (for 
the sake of the uninitiated), logical terms for (1) 
understanding the meaning of a word ; (2) an affirm- 
ative or negative assertion respecting a thing or per- 
son ; (3) from a comparison of two of these assertions 
eliciting a third. Of these operations, the third is 
considered to be the most dignified, and the strongest 
proof of intelligence. Some people, indeed, turn up 
their noses at simple assertion ; but it should not be 
forgotten that with many the work goes on at the 
back of the shop, and one man's simple assertion may 
show ten times as much internal logic as another's 
elaborate arguments. 



Furor arma ministrat — Viegil, 

ANGER forgets the analogies of controversy. 
If you tell a man that his style is too difiuse 
or metaphorical, or if you differ strongly from him 
on some open speculative question, — ^to be told that 
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he suspects your uncle was a cheesemonger is not 
very relevant. It rather resembles the ^* cela veut 
raisonner de tout^ et n'a pas mille ecus de rente." 



He seemed to lose his own face^ and look like some 
of his near relatives. . . . Before our end, by sick and 
languishing alterations, we put on new visages, and, in 
our retreat to earth, may fall upon such looks which, 
from community of seminal originals, were before latent 
in us, — Sib Thobcas Bbowne, Letter to a Friend. 

A VIRTUE of extremity. So it is often only 
when at its last gasp^ and at the end of its 
career, that a sly argument is forced to betray its 
real motive and origin. 



JTie Esquimaux sometimes enclose a coiled piece of 
whalebone in a lump of blubber, which the bear greedily 
swallows; the whalebone afterwards uncoiling and 
killing him. — Buckland. 

SO we are sometimes tempted to swallow a smooth 
and oily general proposition, which is found, too 
late, to include an elastic particular one, quite fatal 
to our argument. 
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Using the plausibility of large and indefinite words 
to defend himself at such a distance as may hinder the 
eye of common judgment from all distinct view and 
examination of his reasoning, — ^Milton, Eikonoclastes. 

OF the two, it is better to deal with a narrow- 
minded man who fancies that he severely argues 
with Aristotle, than with the muddle-brained one who 
conceives that he sublimely speculates with Plato. 



They calculate their depth by their darkness^ and 
fancy they are profound, because they feel that they 
are perplexed. — Cubban. 

" A MAN of genius would have settled the ques- 
-^^ tion in an instant," said Coleridge, I forget 
just now on what occasion. This is exactly what 
Coleridge and the modern Coleridge school are by 
no means fond of doing, though every now and then 
their great master showed that he could do it. Most 
of his modern followers are Coleridge in a fog, with a 
double dose of opium, many of them subtle enough, 
but without the power of the great Englishmen of 
old, of saying weighty things weightily, a practice 
which indeed they rather contemn than otherwise. 
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To them a writer like Macaulay seems to want the 
power of penetrating principles. He and his like 
have indeed very little metaphysical pedantry, but 
when they do hit upon a principle, they can gene- 
rally express in three lines what would cost any of 
the German school three pages. 



No studied maze 
Of declamation to perplex the sight 
He darkling threw around, 

Thomson, Lines on Lord Talbot. 

THE Dutch used to defend their positions by 
flooding the whole region round them with 
muddy water — a common trick with unfair reasoners 
and orators. 

Heaven sure sent letters for some wretcKs aid. 

Pope. 

IF you are ever wretch enough seriously to argue 
or remonstrate with a lady, especially with a 
pretty one, prefer doing so by letter, if possible, rather 
than by word of mouth. The former plan deprives her 
of the sex's advantages of superior quickness, and she 
may shrink from putting her pen to those inconse- 
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quences which the consciousness of the charm of her 
personal presence might possibly encourage her to 
utter. 

O'Coniiell is said to have defeated a female anta- 
gonist* by calling her a " parallelogram." The prin- 
ciple admits of a far more delicate application. In 
verbal controversy with the fair sex, select, if pos- 
sible, words of classical origin. They seem more 
respectful, and have frequently to the female mind 
a shade of mystery. A woman would often bear to 
be informed that she " procrastinates" and is " dila- 
tory," when she would revolt against being told, in 
frank Saxon, that she puts off everything, and is 
always too late. 

De gustibus non est disputandum. — Latin Proverb. 

'^'TT^HERE is no disputing about taste;" here 
-■- argument ceases. " We know what we like," 
say a certain bird and a certain quadruped ; which, 
however, is no proof of the intrinsic excellence of 
thistles or carrion. 



* It is said to have been one of those formidable antagonists 
who " sell fish of the testaceous kind, which exert their stimu- 
lating qualities on the discourse of such as vend them.*' 

Db. Abbuthnot, On the Scolding of the Ancients. 
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Hu Cadaruy or the Strong^ led the nation of the 
Kymry through the hazy or German ocean* into 
Britain, — Welsh Triad, Tubneb, Anglo-Saxons. 

nPHE true English style being remarkably distinct, 
it is astonishing how much of this fog the early 
colonists must have shaken off when they landed in 
Britain, and how much they left behind them on the 
other side. 

• I just bethink me of an old gentleman whose shrewdness 
was considerable, though his national prejudice was strong, and 
his mode of pronunciation extremely open to improvement. 
He used to express himself thus forcibly : — " YouVe got your 
Garman tactics, and your Garman theology, and your Garman 
metaphysics, and I wbh they were all in the Grarman Ocean.** 
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lo porterei, quancC io rubo^ un castello, 

PuLCi, Morgante Maggiore. 

HIS is, in all probability, the original of 
the amusing rogue in " Gil Bias," who 
'' could carry Noah's ark if it were only 
filled with other people's property." If 
some are " thrice armed who have their quarrel just," 
there are others who have always triple energy at 
the service of rascality^ 




The UthiopSy may he^ are sanguine and ruddy 
coloured^ if their black skin would suffer it to be seen. 

Bacon, Natural History. 

A QUEER fancy, so some novelists and drama- 
tists seem to wish us to credit their heroes with 
virtues which we cannot see through their villanies. 
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Perhaps a pillar of Infamy would be found a proper 
and exemplary punishment in cases of signal public 
villainy. — Bp. Bebkelet, Essay towards preventing the Ruin 
of Great Britain. 

WE have pillars of honour, why not pillars of 
infamy for swindlers, roguish attorneys, con- 
victed food adulterators, &c. whose names should be 
inscribed on these monuments of dishonour to be 
guarded strictly by the police, — a rather less onerous 
duty than that of detecting the criminal. 

Amongst Sir Samuel Romilly's improvements in 
penal legislation, I very much question whether we 
ought to reckon the abolition of the pillory — a^ a 
place of exposure^ not of attack. Ketrogade move- 
ments in penal legislation are, as a general rule, not 
desirable, but we have returned to whipping under 
certain circumstances not without public advantage. 

The man hidden in a jail may have a dull sense of 
disgrace eternally hanging upon him, but he is guarded 
from the quick burning shame which some, at least, 
would feel if they were exhibited publicly to that 
public which they have been defrauding. To be 
merely secluded is a comfort and a privilege, defend- 
ing their ears from uttered, their eyes from printed, 
vituperation. Criminals should, if possible, be mor- 
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tified in those very propensities for the gratification 
of which they have made themselves criminals. How 
many of these frauds have been committed to keep 
up grand^ fashionable^ or respectable appearances I 
The natural antidote would be to insist upon the per- 
petrators making an appearance of an exactly oppo- 
site description. More than this, I believe that the 
quaker who murdered his mistress^ that he might 
marry ^* and be respectable," would have deliberately 
preferred that one dark day of expiation to life earned 
by a single month's exposure to the hisses, the gaze, 
and the curses of the multitude. 

"What an agony would it be to the mercantile 
villain to be subjected to the scornful glances of those 
humbler, but honester mercantile brethren to whom 
he would not have condescended to nod on 'Change ? 
Such a prospect would, I fancy, prove deterring in a 
very unmitigated sense of that word. What need of 
tenderness to these upper-class, or would-be upper- 
class swindlers, who are the worst of all for an evident 
reason, that they have proved unamenable to all 
moral agency ? To what is it that you trust to di- 
minish crime among the poor ? A certain amount of 
education, a certain amount of religious instruction, 
and with many of them such means do operate, and 
powerfully. With the upper-class of offenders these 
means have already been tried, and proved utterly 
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inefficacious ; you have nothing to trust to but their 
fears, and these fears it is the business of a legislature 
to find some effectual means of exciting.* 



With an avaricious man toe rarely lose in our 
dealings, — Gtoldsmith, Essays. 

BUT generally with the thoughtlessly profuse 
man. Michael le Tellier, Louis XIV's famous 
chancellor, when praised for his equity, said that " he 
had the sense of justice in his blood." It is just a 
want of this sense that makes the very same men often 
equally victimisers and victims, swindling without 

♦ We fancy that our own is an age of peculiar rascality. 
Take the following extract from Swift, to show that the days of 
good Queen Anne were no better : — " The vintner, who by 
mixing poisons in his wines destroys more lives than any one 
disease in the bills of mortality ; the lawyer, who persuades you 
to a purchase which he knows is mortgaged for more than its 
worth, to the ruin of you and your family ; the goldsmith (now 
banker) or scrivener, who takes all your fortune to dispose of 
when he has resolved beforehand to break the following day, — 
do surely deserve the gallows much better than the poor wretch 
who is carried thither for stealing a horse." 

I should not be greatly surprised if English society, some 
day or other, actually extended its cant word " immoral " to 
those who swindle whole families out of their subsistence. 
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compunction^ swindled without indignation^ as utterly 
without the sense of " the just" in the matter of their 
dues as of their debts.* A fine genial, cordial, over- 
flowing manner is also far less safe than a cautious, 
narrow, and angular one. A good and generous 
Mend of mine, who has had as much practice in being 
swindled as most men, once said to me that he began 
almost to detest a pleasant manner in money matters. 

The gentle applets winj juice, — Cowley. 

THIS line does for the sherries almost as well as 
Addison's admirable quotation does for the 
ports :t — 

" Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva." 
'* The blushing grape shall hang on every thorn." 

Strange that the enormous profits of adulteration 
should all be owing to honesty ; viz. to underselling 

• " There are men born under that constellation which maketh 
them, I know not how, as unapt to enrich themselves as they 
are ready to impoverish others." — Hookeb, Eccles. Polity, bk. v. 

t See a humorous paper in " The Tatler," by Addison, on 
the subject of Adulterations. 

If the reader would like to see some amusing French writing 
on the subject, he should consult the " Gu^pes" of Alphonse 
Karr, who kept a running fire on the adulterators for years. 

H 
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those whose honesty does not allow them to adulterate 
at all. 

The first inventions of commerce are like those of all 
other arts^ cunning and shortsighted. 

CuBBAN, Speech on State of Ireland in 1794. 

THIS may very fairly be doubted. On the con- 
trary, commerce, like government, according 
to Montesquieu, might often find itself retrempe 
by a return to its first principles. It constantly 
happens that the savage and half-savage are more 
fully to be trusted than the civilized. In the annals 
of barbarous life I have met with I know not how 
many examples of inflexible honesty, in spite of 
every opportunity for the contrary. When the 
Chippeway Indians were in London, I remember 
their exhibitors remarking that, though they received 
their gunpowder and fire-water in advance, they never 
failed in bringing honestly the stipulated quotum of 
skins and furs to the English trader.* How the 

* " The Indians seldom encroach on each other's hunting 
grounds .... In carrying out this law among themselves, many 
have been known to endure starvation. When, pushed to ex- 
tremity by hunger, they have killed and eaten on their brothers' 
hunting grounds, they have carefully dressed the skins, and 
either given the value up to them, if they met, or, if not, placed 
them in such a position as to be regularly recognized." — English 
America^ by Samuel Phillips Day. 
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civilized English trader has robbed^ swindled^ and 
imposed his worthless trash on the poor savage has 
been a filthy blot in the annals of English commerce^ 
from the time when Lord Bacon first complained of 
it, to the present day. 

As further example of savage honesty, I would 
mention the conduct of the Kayans (aborigines of 
Borneo), in their trade with the Dyaks, as described 
by Bajah Brooke, — " The goods are entirely trusted 
to the native purchasers often for four or five days, 
after which the trader follows his goods to the village 
and receives his price for them, — no article is ever 
stolen." In an interesting account of the voyage of 
the Dutch brig " Dourga," among the Moluccas,* I 
find that though goods to be sold are deposited in huts 
without doors, or in caves, no instance of thievery 
ever occurs. Some of the West Coast Africans, in- 
deed, load their nuggets of gold with dirt or some 
other metal, and soak in oil the seeds f with which 
they weigh it to the trader ; but these Africans have 

♦ 1825, 1826. 

f Burton's "Western Africa." It is rather curious that 
Hindoos and Africans should both use seeds as weights ; carat 
properly means a seed. By-the-bye, the native Indian diamond 
merchants export their diamonds in small packages called bulses, 
and so honestly is the trade conducted, that these bulses are 
bought and sold by invoice without being opened for examina- 
tion — so perfect is the confidence. 
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had the advantage of long intercourse with slave- 
dealers^ man-stealers^ and other blackguard speci- 
mens of European civilization. 

It would seem^ indeed^ that the savage and the 
rude, being nearer the fountain-head of commerce, 
see more clearly into its spring and true quality, as 
that whereof the essence must consist in good faith. 
The savage is often enough, indeed, a downright 
robber, but still with him plunder is one thing and 
barter another. We mix the two, and the stream of 
commerce, with us now far enough from its fountain- 
head, bears not only the fair and faithful merchant's 
bark with its true trade-marks for ensigns, but pirates 
and smugglers with false ones. 

Let us aim at the purification of commerce, even 
" though as by fire." At present there is a disposition 
to lenity that has almost a provisional air, as if some 
of our legislators looked upon their own amenability 
as by no means an improbable occurrence. Quick- 
heeled rascality has time for almost all its dodges and 
doubles, and tardy justice, " the dawdling balance 
trembling in her hand" (Canning), limps in pursuit, 
not with that untiring purpose ascribed to her by 
Horace, but with the apparent hope that she may at 
last lose sight of her quarry, and so be justified in 
reposing herself. 
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Omnia Romce 
Cum pretio. — Juyenai^. 

ENGLAND is ready to sell idols and opium to 
foreign heathens^* anns and war- steamers to 
those who are pretty sure to use tbem against our- 
selves, (government, with extraordinary infatuation, 
aiding their efficacy by allowing our officers to carry 
drill and discipline to faithless orientals). If the 
courage and fortitude of England could be packed 
up in bales there are Englishmen who would be ready 
to sell every ounce of them. If cannibals wanted 
toys to bait traps with, to catch the children of 
neighbouring tribes for the larder, can we feel quite 
certain that no Englishman would export them ? 



* This question of selling arms to enemies is a very old one, 
not in England alone. Charlemagne had to forbid it (Turner, 
Anglo' Saxons) ; Sully condemns the practice in his Memoirs 
(vol. iii.) ; Southey quotes from the " Lansdowne Manuscripts" 
Elizabeth's order '* to enquire after those at Bristol who send 
lead to Spain to make bullets." And elsewhere, from Rush- 
worth, that the sale of swords, pikes, muskets, to the savages of 
New England had to be forbidden, as an insufferable nuisance, 
in the time of James I. and Charles I. 
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Make not my Father* s house a house of merchandise, 

St. John ii. 16. 

MIGHT not this be added to the texts commonly 
quoted against simony and the sale of livings ? 
Here the very house itself is often the object of the 
traffic. The " money-changers " are sometimes in 
the house^ and sometimes outside. Those who get 
the worst of it in these bargains may perhaps per* 
sonate too the sacrificial pigeons. 



What can he more instructive than to observe the first 
principles of right springing up, involved in superstition, 
and polluted with violence, until by length of time and 
favourable circumstances it has worked itself into 
clearness ? — Bubke, On the Dignity of Law. 

CLEARNESS 1 What kind of clearness? Why 
the further it gets the muddier it grows, and 
the very lawyers are less and less able to extricate 
their threads from the tangled mass. Clearness in 
the sense of purity ? Look at the Windham trial and 
the famous Hartley charity case, in which the law is 
said to have got forty thousand pounds out of one 
\hundred thousand. In the same essay Burke speaks 
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of the " advances of men in an attempt to imitate the 
Supreme Ruler in one of the most glorious of His 
attributes (justice), and in the exercise of a preroga- 
tive which it is wonderful to find entrusted to so weak 
a being." There may be a (very distant) attempt to 
imitate a divine attribute, but "weak" is certainly 
not exactly the term one would apply to the counte- 
nances of nx)st of those who are making it 



High or. the top the manly corpse they lay. 
And welfed sheep and sable oxen slay ; 
Achilles covered with their fat the dead, 
And the piled victims round the body spread. 

Pope, Homer's Iliad, xxii. 

THUS ai ancient hero's remains used to be dis- 
posed (f, much like a modern haberdasher's — at 
a '* tremendois sacrifice," and with many victims — 
among the cistomers* 

Qtanto si dice piu li nostro, 
Ttnto possiede piu di ben ciascuno. 

Dante, Purgatorio. 

COMMIRCE has only lately discovered that she 
comesiinder that same divine law of" scattering 
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and increasing" which covers the phenomena of light 
knowledge, love, and joy. 

" Thought discovered is the more possessed." 

(Young, Night Thnights). 

" This true love of ours 
Is more enriched with the more expense, 

As showers swell rivers, rivers turn to shelters, 
Increasing with alternate opulence." 

(Db. S. B. Watson, -Scwincfe). 

" The greatest felicity that felicity hath is to 
spread." — (Hooker, Ecclesiastical Poliy). 

" The very society of joy redoublinf it, so that, 
whilst it lights upon my friend it rebounds upon my- 
self, and the brighter his candle burns tie more easily 
will it light mine." — (South, Sermonon James iii. 
16). 

" Every nation may traffic in chariy, and com- 
mute for pleasure." — (Jeremy TatloI, Miracles of 
Divine Mercy), 

" When my flame hath kindled his lanp we unite 
the glories, and make them radiant lib the golden 
candlesticks that burn before the thron< of God, be- 
cause they shine by numbers, by unims, by con- 
federations of light and joy." — (Ibid.) 

" Visiting sick people, instructing the ignorant, and 
so becoming better comforted, fortified, aitl instructed 
ourselves." — {Rid.) 1 
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** The beams of joy are made hotter by reflection." 
(Thomas Fuller, Of Company). 



Your wise poor men 
Have ever been contented to observe 
Rich ones, 
Subjecting all their wit to the others^ wealth, 

Ben Jonson, Magnetic Lady. 



M 



UCH as certain artists "subject" a crow-bar 
to the lid of a plate-chest. 




EGOTISM AND PRIDE. 

A man out of the hightoay who did not cry out^ or 
sound his horny to give public notice of his situation^ 
might be slain. 

Turner, Laws of Ina, King of Northumberland. 

ITH US there is little occasion for such a 

penalty ; a man blows his own trumpet 

all the more freely and sonorously, if he 

fancies he is a little out of the commx)n 

way. 




A straight line mxiy be produced infinitely. 

Euclid. 

THE round vowel is the proper emblem of eter- 
nity ; but there is a straight one which some 
people produce so infinitely y that it might almost be 
considered equally typical. 
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He expresses with very little scruple his high opinion 
of his own powers; but his self-commendations are 
received without scorn or indignation: we allow his 
claims and love his frankness. 

Db. Johnson, On Dryden. 

THIS particular kind of egotism is generally the 
hardest to endure; but there is so much in 
manner. The egotisms we can best bear are the naive 
gossipy talking about self which we find in old Mon- 
taigne ; the intense personal convictions of a man 
like Johnson himself^ — for we are ready to bear any 
thing to get at the intense personal convictions of a 
strong mind ; and the kind of self-assertion that we 
meet with in Burke^ where a man speaks of himself 
as having especial authority, and right to be heard 
on the point in question, from his circumstances, his 
character, his special opportunities of knowledge, his 
sufferings in the cause which he is asserting. 



Chastising a bodily sin to make room for a spiritual. 
Jebemt Taylob, Christian Prudence. 

HURT pride ruined Satan, tempted Eve, slaugh- 
tered Abel, sold Joseph, overwhelmed Pha- 
raoh, hung Haman, and made the most zealous of 
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the disciples thrice a traitor. Pride sometimes keeps 
out whole legions of sensual devils, only to sell after 
all the fortifications en masse to their captain. Most 
preachers, in their general treatment of sin, seem to 
think far more of Eve's sensuality in desiring to eat 
the apple, than of her ambitious aspirations. It 
is this that keeps many Christians from intercourse 
with their poorer brethren ; they do not much care 
about going to the Holy Land with Peter the Her- 
mit, and Walter the Penniless.* 



Tw not my only^ I have better still; 
And what you see is but my deshabille, 

POPB. 

PROUD men will never point, if they can help 
it, to the limit of what they can do, because it 
is next to the commencement of what they can't. 
This is the history of the ridiculous non-reading 
affectation at the universities, and indeed of all in- 
stances in which men do not like it to be said that 
they are doing their best. They are not fond of show- 
ing their speed, on the condition of showing the length 
of their tether. 

* See " Histories of the Crusades." 
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AntcBUs .... 
. . . . cadity mqjorque accepto robore surgit. 

LuGAN, Fharsalia. 

" T3RIDE will have a fall." Scarcely one of our 
A household proverbs is so frequently verified. 
But pride is too often like the giant Antaeus, all the 
more bristling, self-asserting, and aggressive for its 
successive falls. To be cured, it must be taken up 
and crushed in the arms of a divine Hercules. 



In Nature things move violently to their place, and 
calmly in their place, — Bacon. 

SO pride often shows itself more actively in a poor 
man than in a rich one, for in the poor man's 
heart it is pride militant, and in the rich one's pride 
triumphant. 

♦ 

Temper and humility are advantageous virtues for 
business. — Owen Feltham, Kesolves. 

AND so is pride, which often does its work well, 
because it hates the mortification both of failure 
and rebuke. What vanity and self-conceit do of course 
cannot be done otherwise than well. 
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I love not mine own parallel. 

Babbt Cornwall. 

The proud are always most provoked by pride. 

Young, Satires. 

IT has been said that our faults like the company 
of their fellows. This is scarcely true of most of 
the selfish ones. Avarice hates avarice; obstinacy, 
obstinacy ; pride, pride, — ^because they are constantly 
hunting on the same ground for the same game. Per- 
haps every such vice has, like the heir of a noble 
house, a pleasure and an interest in the title's being 
spread as widely as possible, provided he keeps tight 
hold of the estate. 

" Des actions d'autrui, teintes de leurs couleurs, 
lis pensent dans le monde autoriser les leurs .'^ 




LITEEATURE, POETRY, ORATORY, 
GENIUS, ETC. 

What time he brushed the dew with hasty pace 
To meet the printer's devletface to face y 
With dogs black lettered, 

Matthias, Pursuits of Literature. 

JUR generation reads a good deal by scent, 
and its pursuit is mainly divided between 
the damp odour df the printing-press and 
the dry one of the dust of record-offices. 
It has rather too little taste for the calf of a hundred 
years back, the strong sterling middle-age literature 
of England, though its authors are occasionally re- 
edited, partly for a minimum of sincere readers, partly 
because they look respectable in a library, and partly 
as pegs to hang literary, or rather personal, gossip 
upon; for there are many of our old worthies of 
whom everything is known and caught up — except 
the contents of their works. 
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" They show us here 
The room where the king slept, die window where 
He talked with such a Lord, how long he stayed 
In his discourse, and aU but what he •aid^ 

(Bishop Corbet). 

It is, however, highly probable, in an age so 
extremely anxious as ours is to walk backwards 
and forwards at the same time, that a reaction will 
set in in favour of these writers (as one did for the 
Elizabethan dramatists in Lamb's time), from Dryden 
to Cowper inclusive; extending, however, only to 
the higher class of readers, who can appreciate strong 
sense and consummate finish and force of diction, as 
compared with the mingled slovenliness and mistiness 
of much of our rapid writing.* 

The complaint here made is not limited to England. 

* It seems that the younger and some of the older readers 
of the present day have a kind of faint, confused, and certainly 
erroneous impression that they partake, through a sort of na- 
tional possession, of the wisdom of the great Englishmen of 
past generations. The fact is, that not one quarter of the best 
utterances, even of Shakespeare and Bacon, have yet passed 
into the condition of truisms, or common-places. Much less 
those of Dryden and authors of the second rank. In fact, 
no man familiar, in any true and worthy sense, with the clas- 
sical literature of England, can take up our periodicals with- 
out constantly finding remarks offered with the pretention of 
novelty, which he remembers to have been uttered with far 
greater force and skill in our older literature. 
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The best French critics lament the same neglect in 
France. "Les vrais classiques, les vrais, dont le 
culte se perd de jour en jour," says Pontmartin in 
his review of De Sacy ; and St. Beuve, in his recent 
work on " Chateaubriand and his literary group," 
often makes the same lamentation. 



Un rayon fait briller la goutte quHl essuie, 

Lamabtine, Jocelyn. 

JUST as wine often does to genius, making it 
sparkle, and burn, and burn out. 



But you are far too prodigal in praise ^ 

And crown me with the garland of your merit y 

Our own swift motion 
Makes us believe another nimbly rows, 

Davenport, City Nightcap. 

WHEN we are masters of a subject, especially 
if it lies a little out of the way, we have often 
rather a tendency to fancy ourselves monopolists of 
it. Hence our indulgent surprise at, and frequent 
overestimate of, those who know ever so little of that 
of which we ourselves know a good deal. 

I 
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Multa Directum levat aura cycnum 
Tendity Antoniy quotiea in altos 
Nubium tractus, — Horace, Odes. 

GENIUS, without the wind of excitement, often, 
to use the expressive words of Sir Philip 
Sydney on the heron,* ** rises upon its waggling 
wings with pain." It requires the gale and the wide 
scope of ether, and makes often large circuits of doubt 
before it strikes out upon its course, or darts upon its 
quarry. The cock-robin is on its wing, and at its 
worm, in an instant 

♦ 

Nothing is so plain 
But may be witty ^ if thou hast the vein. 

Hebbebt. 

Wit is of the true Pierian spring 
That can make anything of anything. 

Chapman. 

THE finest Bourdeaux wine is grown in the 
flintiest soil, and the water-melon will swell 
and ripen on the sand. Though they are not blessed 

* "Arcadia." 
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with the fatness of the earth, they have a more than 
ordinary power of attracting the dews of heaven.* 



Wie confound 
Knowledge with knowledge y oh! I am in a mist 

Webster. 

MANIFOLD knowledge may be possessed in 
three different ways: — blended vitally and 
assimilated, packed in separate and orderly parcels, 
or entangled confusedly ; in the last case only is it 
perplexing to a man himself, and useless to his friends 
and consulters. 

Fac plurima mediocriter^ si non possis facere unum 
aliquid insigniter, — Pliny, Letters. 

It is better to do a good many things in a middling 
style y if you cannot do one thing thoroughly well. 

WE demur. For instance, if, as is often the 
case, the twenty verses which a man might 
make in an hour, and the one verse about which he 
might be puzzling for twenty hours, are likely to be 
exactly of the same quality, we should greatly pre- 
fer his devoting himself to the one. 



* And " il calor di sol che si fa vino." 

Bedi. 
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An uncommon degree of imagination constitutes 
poetical genius. 

DuGALD Stewaet, Philosopliy of the Mind. 

THEN the worst poets have it, and that in no 
common degree, for they imagine what nobody 
else can, — that their poems will sell; and further, 
that when they are giving you a cup of the waters 
of Marah, or, at the best, of Lethe, they are pre- 
senting you with a goblet of Helicon, 

^* pretendea gran vena in poesia, 
Ne il meschin s' accorgea ch* era pazzia.** 

(Tassoni, Secchia Rapitd), 



The lunatic y the lover ^ and the poety 
Are of imagination all compact. 

Shakespeare. 



A 



ND many a love-ditty has shown how admirably 
all three characters are combined in the com- 



poser. 



T 



Grief framed in numbers never is sofierccy 
For he tames grief that fetters it in verse. 

Donne. 

HE elegiac poet is like the JEolian harp, that 
moulds the bitter night-wind into music. 
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Finished the whole^ and laboured every part, 
With patient touches of unwearied art. 

Pope. 

IT is only the greatest and truest poets that can 
keep the metal warm while these touches are 
given. There may be extreme delicacy and finish, 
but there will always be a perceptible stiffness when 
the fire has gone out before the work is ended. Com- 
pare with this wonderful second line of Pope the 
parallels in Thomson's ** Liberty : " — 

'* With the cool touches ofjvdicious toU 
Their rapid genius curbing ;" 

and Milton's in " The Apology for Smectymnus :" — 
** Such a subject as the publishing thereof might be 
delayed at pleasure, and time enough to pencil it 
over with all the curious touches of art, even to the 
perfection of a faultless picture." But let us re- 
member that elsewhere Milton demands for poetry, 
that it should be also " simple, sensuous, passionate.^* 
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Tant de talents inutileSy tant de gknie sans usojge. 

St. Simon. 

THE talents of some people are useless, of some 
dangerous. When this is the case, they re- 
semble fine fruits ripening and rotting over precipices. 



Painfally recollecting the very words that they spoke. 

Emerson. 

HE professes to despise the remembrance of the 
formula of a truth, or idea, which its first 
enunciators gave it. We prefer the maker's mark, 
the old wine in the old bottle. The second version 
is rarely so good as the first. An old idea modernized 
is like, if we may be excused the jingle, 

''*' A child changed at nurse 
Very much for the worse." 

And whilst speaking of changelings, how often does 
our thought, which has pleased us to-day, look like 
a fairy-substituted elf to-morrow ; or like the apple 
which the child in Ariosto puts into the closet, and, 
to his horror, finds half-withered and decayed a day 
or two after I 



o 
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Fontaine and Chaucer^ dying^ wished unwrote 
The sprightliest efforts of their wanton thought, 

Does lucrey then, 

The sacred thirst for gold, betray your pen f 

Young, Epistles. 

|R I will take, perhaps, a better motto, from the 
same author's tragedy of the " Revenge : " — 



** To wade through ways obscene, my honour bend, 
And shock my nature to obtain my end." 

A clever man, who makes his intellect unworthily 
pander to the animal, for the sake of the market, re- 
minds us of the Maori women, whom Marie Giovanni 
describes in her travels as suckling young swine, be- 
cause pigs pay better than babies.* 



Era un papagallo instrutto, 
Lo sapea mar, ma sapea un po di tutto. 

GUADAONOLI. 

SMATTERERS and busybodies are like those 
little country grocers who will have a venture 
in everything. As an old act of Henry IV. says. 



♦ ** Travels of Marie Giovanni," edited by Alexandre Dumas, 
Paris. 
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" Nommez grossers^ parcequ'ils engrossent totes ma- 
nitres de marchandises vendables.'^ Heads worthy 
of a Chapeau de Houdin. 



It never enters the lady*s head that the wet-nurse^s 
baby probably dies, — Habbiet Mabtikeau, Health, Hus- 
bandry, and Handicraft. 

SOME people are so busy cherishing the ideas of 
other people, that they give scarcely any chance 
to their own. Not that this is by any means the pre- 
valent fault of our own day, in which so many men, 
from ignorance rather than vanity, repeat what their 
betters have said before them, and boast of their work, 
as the little boy did when he carried his wooden boat 
to his grandfather, that they have made it all " out 
of their own head." 

Climbing trees in the Hesperides, 

Shakespeabe, Love's Labour's Lost. 

AND tcramming your pockets with the leaves 
instead of the pippins, as there are readers 
who, from the best writers, seem to carry nothing 
away but a profusion of words. Others, like myself, 
are twig pluckers, carrying off a sentence here and 
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there, just a trifle better than the mere foliage men, as 
the twig may have fruit upon it, and may be planted 
as well as plucked, and so bear fruit elsewhere. 



The botanist looks upon the astronomer as a being 
unworthy of his regard; and he that is growing great 
and happy by electi'ifying a bottle^ wonders how the 
world can be engaged by trifling prattle about war and 
peace » — Db. Johnson, Rambler. 

" OXJUM cuique," and it would be an unwise 
^ thing, in the long-run, to interfere with indi- 
vidual tastes ; but still one may perhaps be permitted 
to wonder at them. For instance, many a one might 
make himself, or perhaps rather herself, familiar with 
a general sketch of the history of the Christian 
Church, in the time devoted to four or five biogra- 
phies of interesting juvenile members of that Church; 
and when a man has only an hour or two a day to spare 
for reading, it seems odd that he should prefer to 
give them rather to the history of insects than the 
history of empires. 

I once saw a Bible that had belonged to a very 
good but a very weak person. The practical, the 
poetical, the doctrinal passages, appeared to have ex- 
cited no remark or attention whatever ; but double 
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pencil-marks of emphasis were scored along such 
passages as this^ ^^ and Job answered and said." 

One is also reminded of that circulating-library 
arrangement, which allows you professedly the same 
length of time for the perusal of the thickest and 
deepest books, and the thinnest and shallowest ones ; 
for a volume of Livingstone or John Stuart Mill, and 
for a " Scamper through Scandinavia," by Wideawake, 
or " The Stickleback of the Stone Bottle," pleasing to 
the petit naturaliste^ or the " Hippopotamus Hunt," 
by Stunner (Stunner being Smith, whose only hunt 
has been in volumes of African travel, under the 
stimulus of strong brandy-and-water, for the sake of 
the '' fast" reader). 

" But by some object every brain is stirred : 
The dull may waken to a humming-bird ; 
The most recluse, discreetly opened, find 
Congenial matter in the cockle kind ; 
And minds, in metaphysics at a loss, 
May wander in a wilderness of moss." 



While men purpose to abridge^ they give cause to 
dilate. — Bacon, Advancement of Learning. 

TEUTH advances, like some marine animals, by 
alternate dilation and contraction ; now a fable 
shrinks into an aphorism, and then again the aphorism 
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swells into an essay. So we have seen pictorial art, 
and desciiptive poetry, now expanding into broad 
effects, and now shrinking into particularity of detail. 



An angeVs tongue that no man can persuade. 

Pope. 

WARMTH of feeling, that is so often effective 
in an orator, is of little avail if this warmth 
is exhaled from a level lying ever so little above the 
full comprehension of his audience. A speaker may 
work himself, under such circumstances, into a pa- 
roxysm, or a perspiration, without raising a pulse 
except his own, whilst impassioned commonplace 
inflames an audience with wild-fire speed ; for few 
people can at once think and feel, both deeply. 
Hence the want of instant success in such men as 
Burke, who speak principles, and over-estimate 
general comprehension. 



Their distended stomach spoke of extreme want. 

Brooke, Borneo. 



o 



NE of the signs of famine ; so in style apparent 
plethora often indicates real starvation. 
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Nauseous repetitions, which some call exercising their 
gifts. — South, On Ecclesiastes v. 2. 

IN such cases the gifts may be the speaker's, but 
the hearers have to find the charity. 



If an idiot were to tell you the same story every day 
for a year, you would end by believing him. — Bubke. 

THE effect of continually reading inferior news- 
papers, or hearing trivial sermons, is not so 
mischievous by its direct influence upon our thoughts, 
as it is by gradually making us fancy that the poorest 
thoughts may be worth public expression. 



He wrote, we^re told, ^mid all the pains 
And horrors of exenteration, 
Nine charming odes. 

Moore, Rhymes on the Road. 

IT is from Bartholinus that Moore quotes the story 
of this Scandinavian hero, who wrote nine odes 
whilst his enemies were tearing out his bowels. Many 
modern poets differ from this " brave," in being the 
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torturers, not the tortured; and as for bowels, for 
the reader at least, it would be as difficult to find 
them as Thersites says it would be to knock out 
Ajax's brains, (" Troilus and Cressida"). By-the-bye, 
I scarcely ever remember Shakespeare using the 
same joke twice except this, — we have in Cymbe- 
line, — 

" Not Hercules 
Could have knocked out his brains, for he had none." 



Je ne prends pas la plume avec Tintention arritee de 
suivre un systeme et de marcher a tort et h tr avers vers 
un but, Je me livre au mouvement naturel de mes 
ideeSy me laissant entrainer de bonne foi d!une conse- 
quence a une autre. 

De Tocqubville, Letter to J. S. Mill. 

OF philosophising historians, as separated from 
dramatising and picturesque ones, there seem 
to be three kinds. The highest; cold, calm, and 
judicial, like Hallam, who appear to have collected 
their materials with honest impartiality, and to have 
formed their judgmients comprehensively, before they 
have commenced their history. The second, and, in 
some respects, perhaps the most interesting class, 
those whose opinions become modified by information 
gathered as they write. Thus De Tocqueville him- 
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self says, with reference to his ** History of the Old 
Regime," that " he commenced his study of the 
ancient society of France full of prejudices against it, 
and ended full of respect." Sismondi, in one of his 
letters, observes that his ** respect for democracy was 
constantly getting diminished during the course of 
his investigations." Guizot, in the account of his 
embassy, remarks that he observes this kind of 
modification taking place even in Macaulay's writings. 
The increase of charity in opinion is very observable 
in one of our church historians (Milner), as his work 
progressed and his inductions became more large. 
The last and worst class is, of those whose very 
collection of materials for history is, in the msdn, 
deliberately one-sided. To judge from his copious 
"gatherings" on religious and political subjects, as 
recorded in his " Common Place Book," I fear we 
must put Southey with this class ; his extracts are 
almost like the pencillings and notes of admiration of 
a vulgar reader, who marks nothing but what con- 
firms his own preconceived notions. 

Surely y the pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated as to cheat. — Hudibras. 

INTEODUCE this as an instance of the worn- 
out quotation. Dr. Johnson says (in " The Idler"), 



I 
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that it was even worn out in his day. Sir James 
Graham brought it up again. There are some two 
or three dozen equally familiar. Why should authors 
or speakers, or parliamentary reporters, go further 
than "surely, the p?" every one would know what 
they meant, and view it as the tooral-loorel refrain in 
an old song. Quotations should be designed to 
point,* to enliven, to substantiate, or for some similar 
end. 

Thou to assenting Reason givest again 
Her own enlightened thoughts. — Thomson. 

WHAT a masterly though undesigned exposi- 
tion of one of the main aims of the journalist, 
shading and modifying, or illustrating and fixing, the 
ideas of most of his daily readers. Expression is his 
grand object, and he knows it. Too much knowledge 
of his subject may even bother a journalist, as Bou- 
cher the painter said that " Nature put him out." 
His allusions to past history must generally be in 

♦ ** On salt par cceur une vingtaine de citations, d'oracles de 
Dieu que Ton se redit de temps en temps dans la conversation ; 
^ pen pr^s soixante lignes, vers et prose, que Ton a Tair de 
choisir, tandis qu*on ne sait que cela, non pas qu'on Fait lu soi- 
meme,mais on le repute pour Tavoir entendu dire It d'autres." 
Kabb, Une Poignee de Verites, 
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some measure trite, that they may be recognized, 
and not act as non-conductors. His moral reflec- 
tions should be lively, and not of such depth as to 
invite to reverie. It will not be the best quotation 
possible, but an old familiar one, that will tell the 
most on the average reader ; and, for a passing allu- 
sion, the dear old Pickwick is safer than even Sir 
Roger de Coverley. The writer of leaders has the 
double task of consulting the depth of the multitude 
of average readers and his own, — though of course 
in some cases there is no great difference between the 
two. I refer only to those very ready journalists 
resembling a celebrated Irish saint, who could see 
to write and read by the light of his own radiant 
fingers, not requiring illumination from any more 
distant source. 

^ If the sermons of those timeSy preached in courts were 
collected and published^ the world would receive the best 
bulk of orthodox divinity y profound learning y convincing 
reasoning y natural powerful eloquence. — Clabendon. 

SENIOR, in one of his essays, says that the great 
English orators stand the highest on the shelves, 
and on the roll of neglect. Next to them, perhaps, 
come the old standard divines. Passages might be 
quoted from Bacon ("Advancement of Learning") and 
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De Quincy (vol. ii. of " Published Remains ") to the 
same purport with that of Clarendon above. Even 
the professedly religious reader rarely touches one of 
them^ but prefers to take up the lightest and most 
ephemeral modern religious work. I speak of those 
whose general intelligence ought to direct their choice 
more wisely. The man of reading and educated taste 
little knows what he loses by neglecting such writers 
as Taylor, South, Leighton, Donne, and Barrow. 



Luiy il preche en sot^ 
Moiyje ris en sage, 

Bebangeb. 

THEEE are one or two prominent literary aflFec- 
tations in the present day which deserve a pass- 
ing notice. One of these is the aflfectation of modesty 
and humility : perhaps this is most peculiar to the class 
of essayists and moralizers. The implication, more 
or less expressed, which I mean, runs much in this 
way. The general reader does me the kindness to 
like what I write, I really can scarcely tell why. I 
don't consider these passing thoughts of mine as par- 
ticularly true, particularly new, or particularly use- 
ful, or particularly moral ; the fact is, I think myself 
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neither a wiser nor a better man than my neighbours, 
subaudi as do, — &c. — &c. 

Another affectation is that of digested knowledge, 
despising detail ; its modes are saturation with one or 
two good authors, say Burke for political principles, 
and Walpole for gossip ; you will then speak with a 
broad air of general authority, but you will steadily 
avoid naming your text-book, and it is probable that 
only a reader here and there will detect you. The 
man who shows a good deal of book-knowledge of 
details may have plenty of vanity, the man who pre- 
tends to disclaim it has often a great deal more. 
Chateaubriand, nearly the vainest of even French 
writers, would cram into some of his works all the 
knowledge he or his friends could collect that suited 
his purpose, and then call a library a trou aux rats. 
(St. Beuve). 
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It is kind to passion to give it time to cool, 

BuBKE, On the Marriage Act. 

sN matters of marriage, parents are all 
for prudence, children for passion. The 
young ought to be rather less positive, 
because they only know one set of feel- 
ings ; and the old rather more generous, because they 
have known both. 



Fve seen, indeed, the hopeful bud 
Of a ruddy rose that stood 
Blushing to behold the ray 
Inviting it no more to hide 
Within itself its purple pride, 

Cbashaw. 

THE wild rose opens at one touch of the ray ; 
not so the coyer child of cultivation, with its 
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many foldings. Is it not so sometimes with the sun of 
love and the hearts of maidens "gentle and simple?" 

FfkCffOw Trop^vpotTTpooTog iripoq. 

^scHTLus, Agamemnon. 

" T ET his path be strewn with purple tapestry," 
-L-^ says the faithless Argive queen, who wants 
to get rid of her lord. And let the English wife, 
who desires to keep hers, strew one path with the 
softest tapestry, — that which leads from the attach- 
ment of passion to the attachment of habit. 



Elle le vit d, travers la poesie qui itait en elle. 

Dumas, Albine. 

HDE BALZAC, in his " Scenes de la Vie 
• priv^e," and other French writers, have ex- 
pressed the same idea, but less neatly, I think, than 
Dumas {pere). Before marriage, the imaginative, 
especially imaginative women, clothe the object of 
their passion out of the storehouse of their fancy. It 
is unfortunate that after marriage fancy is rarely 
so charitable ; however, it is sometimes, giving the 
eternal variety of the lover's mind to an object which 
has little of its own. In such cases genius makes 
passion permanent. 
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Antony. / have offended reputation — 

A most unnohle swerving, 
Eros. Sirs ! the Queen I 

Antony. OA, whither hast thou led me, Egypt! 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

IF a man suddenly and widely deviates from an 
anticipated course^ suspect a secret nail biassing 
the compass of the judgment, or maybe a screw, — 
probably, to use a carpenter's term of art, a female 
screw ; many a noble galley has been warped from 
its course by the mere zephyr-sigh of a Cleopatra, — 
stronger than all the storms of reproof or trade-winds 
of prudence and profit. 

Tat atma 
Niunaforza piu vince^ to la conoscoy 
Troppo alia mia, troppo alia mia somiglia, 

Silvio Pellico, Tommaso Moro. 

THE sexes are said in marriage to seek opposite 
temperaments. An ardent man's nature doubt- 
less often seeks repose in union with a mild and pas- 
sive woman. But there is an unfortunate exception : 
a high-spirited woman is inclined to despise any but a 
high-spirited man. Where the spinster's toast is " a 
high-spirited lover," the matron's amendment would 
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often be " a submissive husband." How difficult to 
reconcile the two ! But the next best thing to a sub- 
dued spirit is a soft and warm hearty which is very 
far from being always an obedient one. A man en- 
dowed with this, though he cannot always be reduced 
to submission, can be made to suffer intensely for 
the want of it. 

Dulcia monstra 
Blanda pericla . . terror gratus, 

Claudian, in Sirenas. 

SOME women seem to have a passion for the ter- 
rible in their lovers. Mirabeau, with his " tiger's 
face with the small pox," had reason to know this. 
Wilkes charmed by the hideous. Fuseli was of a 
furious temper, and Leslie compares his face to that 
of an old lion, but says that after he was fifty, and 
even in his old age, many women fell in love with 
him. We remember how poor Stella said she was 
charmed by the awful look of Swift's countenance. 

Better to love amiss than nothing to have loved. 

Cbabbe. 

I WILL apply this to a kindred subject. Between 
an uneasy, I will not say a miserable, marriage, 
and permanent celibacy, there is much the same dif- 
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ference as there is between sitting down on a chair 
with one or two nail-points projecting from the seat, 
and never sitting down at alL In time, and with 
patience, you may have the somewhat painful plea- 
sure of wearing down the asperities, and it will be 
hard if you cannot now and then vary the points of 
contact. 

/ saw thee smile ; the sapphire^ s blaze 

Beside thee cease to shine, 

Btbon. 

To buy the gems of India! s coast 

What wealthy what treasure can suffice f 

But Indians shore shall never boast 

The living lustre of her eyes. 

Gat. 

IN assimilating ladies to jewels, there is one mode 
of treatment which we should studiously avoid, — 
cutting them when they are plain. 

Delighting in the most sublime speculations^ — for^ 
never intending to go beyond speculation, it costs nothing 
to have it magnificent, 

BuBKE, Thoughts on the French Revolution. 

IT is, perhaps, on this principle that many ladies 
who have been, for the plainest reasons, omitted 
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by Nature in the catalogue of the beautiful, are so 
often the most severe critics of the personal appear- 
ance of their male acquaintances. 



Man gives up at once all pretensions to the infinitey 

while he here finds that neither in thought nor vision is 

he equal to the finite, 

Goethe, Letters from Switzerland. 

SCOTT, I think, says that those faces which have 
charmed us the most escape us the soonest. So 
does Sir T. Browne ; so, too, Coleridge ; and About 
makes the same remark in his " Trente et Quarante." 
The ideal beautiful may well be eternally fugitive, 
when the real, which has once shone upon us, is so 
difficult to recover. 

The serpent^ subtlest beast of all the field. 

Milton. 

MILTON shows his own art admirably in the 
artful compliments of the serpent, — all too 
much for Eve. Within the space of a page or two, 
but at judicious intervals, he calls her " sovran mis- 
tress," ^* sole wonder," " heaven of mildness," " celes- 
tial beauty," *^ goddess," " empress of this fair world," 
" sovran of creatures, universal dame." She had never 
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heard such fine things before from God or from her 
husband. Boa-constrictors^ before they swallow their 
victims, copiously belard them with the saliva of 
flattery. 

/ sadly fear that between William Shakspeare and 
Anne Hathaway the course of true love never did run 
smooth. She was left by her husband without house or 
furniture f except the second best bedy or a kind word, or 
any other token of his love* 

LoBD Campbell, On Shakespeare. 

SMOOTH indeed! why the rare concurrence of 
genius with domestic comfort is perfectly awful. 
Take Dant£, the exile, who left his wife, never wish- 
ing to see her more ; take Tasso, wifeless ; Petrarch, 
wifeless; Ariosto, wifeless; Milton, thrice married, 
but only once with much comfort ; Dryden, wedded, 
like Addison, to a title and discord; Young lives 
alone till past fifty ; Swift's marriage is no marriage ; 
Sterne's, Churchill's, Byron's, Coleridge's marriages 
broken and unhappy. Then we have a set of celi- 
bates, Herrick, Cowley, Pope, Thomson, Prior, Gay, 
Shenstone,Gray, Akenside, Goldsmith, Collins, Cow- 

* As far as mere property went, Mr. C. Knight, in the second 
Yolume of his interesting book, " Fifty Years of a Working 
Life,** has shown that by law Shakespeare*s wife was well pro- 
vided for. 
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per, and I know not how many more of our best poets. 
Johnson had a wife, loved and soon lost her. It is 
almost enough to make women tremble at the idea of 
allying themselves with genius, or giving birth to it. 

Take the philosophers, — ^Bacon, like his famous 
legal adversary, Coke, seems to have enjoyed little 
domestic comfort, and speaks, for, as he says, ** cer- 
tain grave reasons," disapprovingly of his partner. 
Our metaphysicians, Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, But- 
ler, are as solitary as Spinosa and Kant. The celi- 
bate philosopher Hume conducts us to the other 
great bachelor historians. Gibbon and Macaulay ; as 
Bishop Butler does to some of the princes of English 
divinity — Hooker cajoled into marrying a shrew, 
Chillingworth unmarried, Hammond unmarried, 
Leighton unmarried, Barrow also single.* I only 
take foremost men ; the list might be swelled with 
monarchs and generals miserable in marriage. 

This is a sad statistic. Fond of scandals as the world 
may be, it pities that Homer type of genius, lyre in 
hand, alone, childless, wandering, scarcely seeing its 
way before it ; yes, the world has some affectionate 

* John Wesley's wife takes her departure and John Weslej 
wishes she may never return. 

*' Their learned works that lived alone, 
Where married bishops left us few or none." 

FuLKE Gbbville (Lord Brooke), Poems, 
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interest about those who have done so much to de- 
light and adorn it. Women^ especially^ must be 
inclined to regret that such men have not enjoyed 
more of this life's natural and peaceable contentments, 
in return for what they have contributed to its em- 
bellishment and enjoyment. 

Why has this been ? The reasons are many. Some 
of those enumerated above have owed their very 
greatness to that constitution of mind which allows 
little play to the affections or passions, finding all 
their happiness in one absorbing pursuit, and living 
their only true life in speculation. Others, full of a 
supreme ideal, are quick of disgust at the actual, and 
so never make a settlement, or start &om it as soon 
as ma^e. Others have been in a hurry to decorate 
from the wardrobe of their own fancy partners whom 
such robing would by no means fit, and who, so far 
from sympathizing with them, have not proved ca- 
pable of being, in the slightest degree, even recipients 
of their intelligence. Others still have formed early 
and passionate attachments, which have stood in the 
way of a final and happy settlement, and so have 
broken terms with society, raging and smarting under 
the lash with which it tries to whip into some legiti- 
mate path the children of nonconformity. Such 
men have often to atone for the thoughtless pleasure 
and extravagance of a few years by a poverty which 
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almost precludes any comfortable settlement, even if 
desired, for they often get a fixed hatred of routine. 
If fortune ever smiles on such men, it generally only 
gilds grey hairs. 

I remember formerly reading in one of the quar- 
terlies an eloquent and interesting sketch of Arnold's 
life, in which intellectual greatness was represented 
as having its main strength and encouragement from 
a happy play of the domestic affections. " Quam 
pulchra facies 1 at cerebrum non habebat." 

However, let not women be frightened by the 
dangers of one extreme, to its opposite. If there is a 
peril greater than that of marrying a genius it is that 
of marrying a fool. On the whole, " II vaut mieux 
d'etre conduit^ par un homme de talent, que de 
conduire un sot." 

On the whole there are few things more marvellous 
than that great men should have accomplished so 
much, without what ordinary men would call ordi- 
nary comforts. 

It is not virtue^ wisdomy valour ^ wit. 

Strength^ comeliness of shape, or amplest merit, 

That womarHs love can win, or long inherit, 

Milton, Samson Agonistes. 

SECOND-RATE novelists, and the dramatists of 
the Congreve and Wycherley school, generally 
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introduce as the victim of female infidelity some old, 
crabbed^ decrepit, and jealous sexagenarian husband. 
How much truer is Shakespeare with Desdemona 
true to her Moor, and Cressida false to a TroilusI 
The reasons are often these, a woman who has been 
greatly attracted by masculine beauty in her first 
choice, is by no means unlikely to seek for a fresh 
variety of it in a second ; and a man of handsome 
person is often himself more likely to be tempted 
to infidelity, and so to provoke retaliation, or even if 
innocent to excite jealousy and revenge. Further, 
a man of fine face and person is often rendered care- 
less by vanity, and leaves an open door to rivals whom 
he has no notion of fearing. 



My liege lady^ generally y quoth he, 
Women desiren to han soveraintee. 

Chaucee, Wife of Bath's Tale. 

CERTAINLY nothing seems to compensate 
women for the loss of love so well as power. 
It is curious how many of our English queens have 
very calmly submitted to marital infidelity, whilst 
there has only been one Eleanor. Orientals we 
generally consider to be passionately jealous of affec- 
tion ; but I think it is Miss Pardee who says that a 
Turkish wife would prefer her husband's having 
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half-a-dozen favourite slaves of the harem, rather 
than one other legitimate wife. 

Ce qui est utile aux hommes^ ne peut depUdre ct Dieu. 
Decision of the Sorbonne on the Lawfidness 
of Inoculation. 

THERE are some ladies who are said to object 
to the use of chloroform (on religious grounds), 
as mitigating a portion of the original curse, **In 
sorrow shalt thou bring forth." Are they as scru- 
pulous in allowing the fulfilment of the other part 
of the prediction, ** and thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee ?" 



Oft we see 
What strife is brewed^ and what pernicious bane 
From combinations of innoxious things, 

Db. Abmstbong. 

AND what applies to diet, applies to life generally. 
Many a household is full of discord because 
husband and wife happen to have opposite good 
qualities, rather in extreme, — firugality versus gene- 
rosity, humility versus pride, tenderness to children 
versus firmness, &c &c. One reason why this oppo- 
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sition of moral qualities is more dangerous than dis- 
crepancy in speculative opinions is this^ that it is 
almost always accompanied with some degree of con- 
tempt. When Montaigne says that every one secretly 
believes that Nature's beau ideal (" la maitresse forme 
de la Nature humaine") is exemplified in him or her- 
self, he refers, no doubt, mainly to one's own spon- 
taneous moral judgments and sensibilities ; the very 
last points on which we are disposed to bear contra- 
diction or correction. 
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Ajesfs a very serious thing, — Chubchill. 

jRUE, when it costs us a friendship. It 
is well to beware of vinegar above proof, 
you may be corroding a pearl when you 
are only thinking of flavouring an oyster. 
However, as I have made use of this simile, it may 
be as well to allude to a particular kind of friendship 
which seems to be invigorated by daily squabbles, 
acerbities, and differences of opinion. If most attach- 
ments keep better as preserves, there are some few 
that keep best as pickles. 

" Le spirituel General Haxo avait I'habitude de 
dire, ^ Ah I nous sommes d'accord ; eh bien, mainte- 
nant je m'en vois,' " (St. Beuve). Ernest Renan 
says in a morceau, " Sur Tavenir m^taphysique," that 
if he were the master of a school he should love only 
those of his disciples who detached themselves from 
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him. It were to be wished he would consummate 
this love for difference by disagreeing with himself 
as soon as possible. 



Were she perfecty one would admire her more, but 
love her less. — Gbattan, Answer to Lord Clare. 

Je demanderais toujours ct avoir quelque defaut, ou 
quelque faililesse, pour la consolation de ceux avec qui 
faurais ct vivre. — Fontbnblle. 

" ^ I ^00 perfect to be loved," it is said often and 
-L often ; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
those who dislike your virtuous ensemble would like 
you the better for the two or three amiable weak- 
nesses which you might select to throw into your 
character for the sake of mitigating its lustre.* 



* It would seem that the objection to too great perfectness 
is not confined to character only. 

*' If a faultless poem could be produced, I am satisfied it 
would tire the critics themselves, and annoy the whole reading 
world with the spleen." — ^Wajltbb Scott, Letter to Cralibe. 

Of an orator Pliny says, " Nihil peccat nisi quod nihil 
peccat." — Letter to Lupercus. 
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I have come to the same man that hath now welcomed 
me with a free expression of love and courtesy y and, 
another time^ hath left me unsaluted at all. Yet, 
knowing him welly I have been certain of his sound 
affection^ and have found this not an intended neglect, 
but an indisposedness. — Owen Fbltham, Resolves. 

I QUOTE this because I very much doubt whether 
any similar admission can be found in the pages 
of any other essayist or writer upon friendship ; yet 
Feltham shows himself to be a man of sense and 
feeling in making it. There are times of calamity^ 
times of conscious distemper and darkness of spirit, 
times when questions are dreaded, when a man may 
shun a rencontre with his best friends, to whom he 
would render any service in his power, and towards 
whom he feels his general affection undiminished. 



A ridge of all things base 
Which some strong tide has thrown upon the place, 

Cbabbe. 

IF you profess to throw a grudge or an enmity into 
the sea of oblivion, mind and throw it far enough, 
beyond the tide-way; worse than the corpse of a 
friendship is the carcass of an enmity. 
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To scatter useless roses on the dead. — Tigkell. 

Who would keep an agedform^ 
Through which the spirit beats no more f 

Tennyson. 

2%^ corpse of friendship is not worth embalming. 

Hazutt, Conversations of Northcote. 

LET it be buried, and not put into store-closets or 
back chambers with exhausted bulb-roots and 
glutted leeches^ and other things that have taken all 
they can hold, or given all they can spare, saved, to 
be useful or not, as the case may be, on some future 
occasion. 

IrcB interveniunty redeunt rursum in gratiam^ 

« « * « « 

Bis tanto amid sunt inter se quam prius. 

PiiAUTUS, Amphytrion. 

I THINK it is Bishop Hall who says that fractured 
friendships are like fractured limbs, all the 
stronger for the resetting. Are they not far oftener 
weakened, like a gun flawed and strained by over- 
charging?* 

* " Allegiance 

Tempted too far is like the trial of 
A good sword on an anvil, as that often 
Flies in pieces." — Massingeb. 
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Men try pipkins by the ringing. 

BuTUBS, Hudibras. 

SO thej Bometimes seem to try friendships; and 
by ringing them rather too hard often make the 
crack in making the trial. 



Feast-won^fast-hsty one cloud of winter showers y 
These flies are couched. 

Shaksspeabe, Timon of Athens. 

ASTOCK-SIMILE for fair-weather friends; 
yet scarcely an adequate one. In Sacchetti's 
story. Basso leaves an especial legacy to the flies of a 
basket of fine mellow pears, because they were the 
only friends who, during a long illness, remained 
faithful to his sick bed to the last. 



Let me have men about me that are fat. 

Shakespeabe, Julius Caesar. 

A COMPLIMENT to one's « fat friends," who 
are often amiable on this principle, that men 
who are in perpetual discord and ill-humour with 
their kind are not very likely to take kindly to their 
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dinners or thrive upon them. However, Nature will 
have her compensations, and when flesh becomes a 
burthen temper often feels the weight. 



It is wrong to fashion other men^s pleasures to our- 
selves. It is like a child^s asking a little birdy " Oh, 
poor bird, thou shalt sleep with meP So he lays it in 
his bosom and stifles it — Selden, Table Talk. 

THE desire of people to make us happy in their 
way not in ours, to give us pleasures that are 
no pleasures to us, may be traced to three sources. 
Sometimes it is a delicate mode of expressing a desire 
ibr an entire change in our disposition and habits. 
Sometimes it implies an inability on their part to 
comprehend a state of mind or an order of tastes dif- 
ferent from their own: or, last and worst, it may 
signify a desire that we should take no pleasures but 
such as theg can comfortably share In. Let us try to 
be tolerant of each other's innocent prejudices and 
pleasures ; not like the Parisian who, as Alphonse 
Karr tells us, makes fun of the old St. Malo sea-dog 
for his eagerness to see the fountains at Versailles, 
who, however, returns the compliment, when the 
Paris cockney rushes to gaze for the first time on 
the breakers ; nor as the Roman, who sneers at the 
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Spaniard for his anxiety to see the relics of St. Peter, 
when he himself is just starting to pay his respects 
to those of St Jago at Compostella (" Notes to Old 
Play of the Four P's in Dodsley's CoUection"). 



When you made your request to me^ you should have 
considered^ Madam^ what you were ashing. You ask 
me to solicit a great man to whom I never spokcyfor a 
young person whom I have never seen. — Db. Johnson, 

Letters. 

THERE seems to be no limit to indelicacy in 
these matters. The most extreme and minute 
ramifications of imagined intimacy are calculated on 
unmercifully. Let me offer the following couplet 
as a fair limit : — 

" A friend and a friend's friend may use me ; 
But for a friend's friend's friend— excuse me." 

In this matter of asking favours there is one hard- 
ship worth noticing^ viz. that those who appeal last 
are often the worst received, though it is often their 
modesty and forbearance that has made them the last. 
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Mieux vaut une cruautS qui vous met ct la porte 
qv!une attachement qui vous met en prison* 

Charles de Bebnabd. 

THERE are many who will show any amount of 
kindness^ expecting in return to be allowed to 
exercise any amount of dictation. The former is 
scarcely worth having at the price of the latter. 
Bearing upon this^ certain words of Mrs. Fiozzi^ 
with more wisdom than warmth in them^ are worth 
noticing : " It has always been my maxim never to 
influence the inclination of another. Mr. Thrale 
in consequence lived with me seventeen and a-half 
years, during which time I tried but twice to per- 
suade him to do anything." If we want to tie people 
to us, the best way is, not to try to tie them to any- 
thing else. 



They who by their orderly access 
Would have supported Ufe^ by throngs oppress. 

TuKE, Adventures of Five Hours. 

« O TOPPING the air by which he should revive," 
^ as Shakespeare says ; very applicable to a crowd 
of counselling friends at a crisis. 
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Tai le ccsur tendre et le verbe sec, Je rCai jamais pu 
dire d, personne, " Je vous aime.^ Ily aun dimonja- 
loux qui altere sur mes levres toute parole de tendresse. 
Octave Feuillet, La Petite Contesse, 

JTiere is a shyness or coldness^ or want of full and 
free congeniality about me, in virtue' of which I feel that 
my capacity for the enjoyment of social intimacy has not 
been met by aught that is adequate for my entire satis- 
faction in this way, — Db. Chalmebs, Sabbath Readings. 

THIS sighing after friendship^ like that after 
virtue, shows a capacity for it, and it is sad 
that such a yearning should ever be disappointed. 
The diffuse and the frivolous have no idea either of 
the want, or of the thing. There are thousands who 
have little conception of friendship beyond acquain- 
tance, and with whom communication passes for com- 
munion. Where men and women yearn for friend- 
ships, and cannot make them, or meet with them, the 
failure may be generally traced to one of three causes 
— an absorbing excess of mere business relations with 
their kind — pride, more visible to others than to 
themselves, (vanity is expansive and tends to make 
friends, and often to lose them again) — or, thirdly, 
an absence of warmth and life in the animal tempe- 
rament. I see that Sismondi, in a letter to Madame 
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Mojon says that ^' some are inexpansive on principle, 
some from timidity, and some froia an education cold 
and without tenderness." He wisely and beautifully 
adds, ** il ne faut pas douter d'une aflPection qui ne 
s'exprime pas par des mots, et dont la langage est toute 
la conduite." 

It may be remarked here, in proof of the acute- 
ness of the French in their observation of manners 
and character, that we constantly meet in their fic- 
tions with fictitious characters exactly realized in 
English memoirs and biographies. 



After the peace of Constance all the Italian cities 
adopted the custom of electing a political magistrate out 
of the pale of their own society. JTie Podesta, as this 
officer was called^ was always a nobleman of one of the 
neighbouring cities, 

Pboctbe, History of Italy, and passim. 

SO when our duty— the Doge, our opinions — the 
senate, and our passions — the populace, are at 
irreconcilable variance, we call in the unbiassed 
opinion of a friend, and attend to the advice of this 
podesta as much as the Italians did to theirs, which 
was generally little enough. 
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On lui tient compte de rCStrepas tovjours zjisupportabk. 

La Bbutsbs. 

WE are grateful to an ill-conditioned inmate for 
even a gleam of good humour ; indeed we are 
always tempted to overvalue a little good when min- 
gled with a great deal of the contrary. The merest 
fragment of common sense in the silly passes for 
double its value; and^ in a shop^ a single decent 
article conspicuous amidst a mass of rubbish is one 
of the best baits for a purchaser. 



Je aais bien que cette sovveraine intelligence qui a ite 
donnie aux grands princes pour la conduite des choses 
humaines rHest pas capable de lassitude, 

J. L. DE Balzac, 1630, Sur la Vie privee des Romains. 

FORTUNATELY in private persons, too, that 
faculty which is the most useful is also the most 
constant, — ^the practical judgment. Memory often 
betrays, imagination flags, invention refuses its ser- 
vice, but this faithful hackney jogs on when the 
winged Pegasus is weary, and this homely genius is 
by our side when the higher angels' visits are the 
fewest and furthest between. We show our convic- 
tion of this by the confidence with which we seek 
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practical counsel from sensible friends; their other 
faculties may be sometimes in abeyance, but, in 
ordinary matters, if their advice is worth having 
ever, it is worth having always. 



Charles Fox and his companions put on masks when 
they gambled at QuinzCy in order to conceal their emo- 
tions, — HoBACE Walpole, Last Journal. 

SOMETHING of this kind might be recommended 
at the reading of last wills and testaments when 
divisions amongst friends and relatives often take 
place. Undertakers might supply the masks, and 
afi;er helping, as they occasionally do, the expression 
of false feeling, thus complete their function by aid- 
ing the concealment of true. 



A fashionable host 
That lightly shakes the parting guest by the handy 
And with his arms outstretched, as he would fiy. 
Grasps in the comer. — Troilus and Cressida. 

THE hearty welcome and the languid farewell 
at first look a great deal better than the lan- 
guid welcome and the hearty farewell ; but Shake- 
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speare glances at that particular kind of hospitality 
which loves the gossip, novelty, and excitement of 
new guests, dismissing with nonchalance the dry- 
sucked and vapid visitors. 



Ufaut avouer qv!un homme de cette humeur ne pent 
itre aimi excepte Chr^tiennement. 

Jean Louis db Balzac, Lettre ^ Lamotte Fenelon. 

IT requires all our Christianity to make allowance 
for the faults of a man who makes no allowance 
for the faults of anybody else. 



Les faibles gagnent quelquefois Vimpunite devant la 
peur ou Us mettent d*honnStes gens de manquer aux 
respects quHon doit d. Tinfortune. 

SouLiE, Le Magn^tiseur. 

Tyranny y — established^ continued^ and endured, solely 
by reason of the weakness, real or supposed, of the 
persons exercising it, — Companions of my Solitude. 

BUT there are what may be called feeble times, 
which add to a man's danger from feeble people, 
especially if they are cunning as well ; times of ex- 
treme joy, or sorrow, or confusion, when the strong 
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relax their strength, and the prudent remit their 
caution. It is then that the protege^ the adopted, 
and the dependent, if selfish and artful, push forward 
their outposts, catch up the authority which its 
proper holders have for the moment dropped, take 
liberties and gain ground, of which it is afterwards 
nearly impossible to deprive them. The conduct of 
confidential servants, when there is a birth or death 
in the family, is a sample, but only in a small way, 
of what is here meant. 



Afire kindled by lightning is easiest put out by being 
sprinkled with milk, — Hendebson, From Southey. 

HE is alleging a Russian proverb ; and, as I find, 
in " Indo-European Folk Lore," the same 
superstition has existed in parts of Germany. How- 
ever, the cow or donkey has yet to be born whose 
milk could put out the fire of affronted self-love. 

Quando leoni 
Fortior eripuit vitam leo 9 — Juvenal. 

THIS refusal of the lions of the desert and the 
den to injure or destroy one another, as as- 
serted by the Soman satirist, is at least doubtful; 
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and, on the whole, I should be rather more inclined 
to accede to Dr. Watts's opinion on the subject 
However, the lions of the drawing-room are gene- 
rally rather intolerant of each other, flourishing by 
the extinction of their rivals.* 



They krww not beings, and but hate a name, 

DarDEir. 

THE case with those who dislike the concrete for 
the sake of the abstract ; their only ground for 
detesting A. B. or C. being that the individual be- 
longs to the genus Scotchman, priest, lawyer, &c.t 
But this hatred has very often had its root in a much 
more malicious and venomous one, the hatred of the 
abstract for the sake of the concrete ; as, for example, 

* " AHmmazar, Falcons that tyrannize o'er weaker fowl 
Hold peace witJi their own feathers. 
Harpax, But when they counter 

Upon one quarry break their league, as we do," 
ToMKis, Albumazar, 
f The combination of letters forming such words as Tory or 
Dissenter, like the 

" Lock 
Which goes with letters," — (Cabbw.) 

is the secret of their prejudices, and opens a main apartment 
of their minds. 
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where a man abhors the Churchy or the aristocracy^ 
simply because two or three of its members have 
happened to afiront him personally. Wrath is blind 
in its generalisations. 



He is my bancy I cannot bear him, 

RowB, Tamerlane. 

THE antipathy of living authors to those dead 
ones whom they attack and depreciate^ arises^ I 
am convinced, very often from an instinctive feeling 
that those whom they thus attack would have been, 
if living, their most formidable antagonists, or most 
successful rivals. Perhaps Macaulay had a lurking 
consciousness that his knowledge, imagination, and 
acrimony, would have met with their most direct and 
powerful match in the fierce, straightforward, un- 
adorned irony of Swift. 

Kff a/A£uff yii^ocfJLSi xorin. — ^Abistotlb. 

Blockheads with reason tmcked wits abhor^ 
But fool with fool is barbarous civil war. 

Pope. 

OTH in classes and individuals, likeness seems 
to generate as much enmity as dissimilitude. 



B 
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Critics criticise their brethren with more gusto than 
their proper subjects* Johnson declares that the 
amiable Keynolds told him that no painter ever 
sincerely loved another. " Sheridan," says Lord 
Brougham, '* was always copying Pope, and always 
vilifying him." Burke studied Bolingbroke till he 
had imbibed his style, and then declared that there 
was only one remark in all his works worth citing ; 
and Chateaubriand depreciated alike those writers 
whom he most followed and who most followed him, 
as Sousseau, De Stael, and Lamartine. 



Those valuable men antiquarians are possessed at 
least of the virtue of patience, 

Fbof. Smtth, Lectures on Modern History. 

T7XCEPT with one another. 

Alas that Wisdom ever shuns 
To congregate her scattered sons. 

Shenstone, Progress of Taste. 



W 



ISDOM, as a general rule, knows a great deal 
better, inasmuch as her sons are often very 
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Imperfect images of their mother^ and in their tempers 
and jealousies very much ^* like any other sons," as 
Miss Bumey said of a young gentleman who by no 
means inherited her admiration for his father. 




M 



^%M^ 






WAR AND THE ARMY. 



Henry the Fifth of England^ when going to war with 
France^ issued an order to twenty counties to contribute 
for arrows f six feathers from every goose, 

Ebasmus, Praise of Folly. 

E often employ the quills of our geese 
now-a-days to provoke war, not to con- 
duct it. It might be difficult to say 
how many each county contributes; it 
depends on the number of editors who exercise their 
pens in making superfluous critiques and diatribes 
on other nations, — hurling firebrands under pretext 
of causing illumination. Some one speaks of the 
" energy of the sword being communicated to the 
pen." We should be invincible if the converse were 
true of England. 
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Cette mSme t&te qui nous a enfante Pallas armee 
nous la rendra avec son olive. — ^Voituee, Lettres. 

IT is remarkable that the only goddess, except 
Bellona, whom the ancients armed " cap k pied," 
should be the goddess of the olive-branch ; an emblem, 
though certainly an undesigned one, that prepared- 
ness for war is the best security for peace. 

Triajuncta in uno. 

CHARCOAL is an admirable purifier of the blood, 
and the appropriateness of sulphur for the same 
purpose is universally admitted. Nitre, also, is de- 
tersive and cooling. The worst of it is that mankind 
are bent on administering to each other a deleterious 
compound of the three, which causes more bad and 
hot blood than it purges. The happiest use of the 
mixture is in the charges of the cannon and fabrication 
of the fireworks that celebrate a peace. 

Needle-scraps are sold hy cart-loads^ as the finest- 
tempered steel that gun-barrels can he made of. 

Habbiet Mabtineau, Health, Handicraft, and Husbandry. 

ON the same lady's authority needle-grinders are 
a very short-lived race ; and the needle-pliers 
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at West-end milliners' have been frequently kept at 
work, to supply fashionable orders, for three days 
and two nights, almost without intermission. In the 
gun-barrel form the steel sounds the fiercest, but 
perhaps takes the fewest lives. 



Idem 
Pads eras mediusque belli. — Horace. 

Styled of war as well as peace. — Hudibras. 

VIOLENT and pugnacious members of peace- 
societies seem, like bulls, to have a great de- 
testation of scarlet cloth* and run at it in the same 
spirit ; or perhaps rather like turkey-cocks, who un- 
reasonably forget the mixture of red and blue in their 
own gills and wattles. Without the peace of the 
heart Christianity does not much value the peace of 
the hand. One is reminded of Pontmartin's critique 
on the broad church universalists, — " Voila une 
doctrine fort charitable, et je n'ai trouv6 nulle part 

* Natural historians are perhaps not aware of the effect that 
colour oflen has upon some critics. Whenever I have appeared 
under a certain orange flag, mj friend, of the — is invariably 
profuse and mellifluous in his praise ; whenever I have marched 
under a dark pink standard, he is most condemnatory and con- 
temptuous. 
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plus d'amertume que dans la controverse consacr^e 
k r^tablir," (CatcserieSy sur Mons. Ampere). 



Multiform ragged losels fast tending towards the 

treadmill but the persuasive serjeant came ; 

let no man despair of governments that looks 

on those tioo sentries at the Horseguards. 

Cabltle, Hero Worship. 

BELOW, in all senses below, the working classes 
is another class, considerable in numbers, vaga- 
bond and irresponsible. Flights of these birds of ill- 
omen, and often of prey, hover about the environs of 
London, especially on Sundays. My imagination 
the other day, by a bold stretch, represented to me a 
group of these ne'er-do-wells in the act of taking 
themselves up, having been placed in a position to 
do so by arriving through the army at the police 
force. 

Surely it would be no desperate infringement of 
the liberty of the subject to take lads of sixteen or 
seventeen, who have no homes, or none in which 
they are not a nuisance and a burthen, lads unable to 
prove that they have ever done a month's regular and 
honest work in any trade, or for any master, and 
turn them into subordinate corps in the army or 
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navy, on low pay, but with the prospect of increased 
pay and promotion should they ever prove themselves 
worthy of it. It would require a philanthropist 
apiece to do as much good with them as the persua- 
sive Serjeant would accomplish for a score of them at 
a time. This is a very different matter from the old 
pressgang which violently took honest men from their 
families and their legitimate work. The liberty of 
citizens and the loose freedom of sturdy vagabonds 
are surely different things. Is the act dead or only 
asleep of which Burnet speaks, authorizing justices 
of the peace " * to take up such idle persons as have no 
callings, nor means (honest) of subsistence, and to 
deliver them to the officers of the army on paying 
them the levy money that is allowed for making 
recruits ? ' by this means," continues the Bishop, " the 
nation will be delivered from many vicious and idle 
people, who are become a burthen to their country." 

Many a lad might be saved from being, or con- 
tinuing, criminal by making him military, and teach- 
ing him cleanliness, civility, punctuality, and subor- 
dination, things he is never likely to learn elsewhere. 
As to learning anything bad in the army, what might 
be demoralization for the son of a respectable trades- 
man would be moralization for the class of which I 

3ak. 

At any rate, recourse might be had to it, if at any 
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time there should be a difficulty in procuring recruits 
in the usual manner. 

The Serjeant should be allowed his free haul at 
prize-fights, or other exhibitions of the kind forbidden 
by law. In the debate on bull-baiting (May 24, 
1802), one of the Members said that " he raised more 
men for his Majesty through the agency of bull- 
baiting, than by any other means." The only differ- 
ence would be that of voluntary and involuntary. 



♦ 



Most of the soldiers at Naseby were prentices drawn 
out of London hut two months before^ nine only of the 
officers had served abroad; but of the king's party there 
were one thousand officers who had served abroad, 

Fletcher, of Saltoun (quoted by Bissett). 

TO the same effect speaks Denzil HoUis: — " Most 
of the colonels and officers were mean trades- 
men, brewers, tailors, goldsmiths, shoemakers, and 
the like.'* Pepys speaks of the steady return of these 
men to their several trades. These unknightly-look- 
ing, money-making shopkeepers, in spite of the often 
true adage, " timidus Plutus," shattered the shield of 
the aristocratic Mars ; and the spirit of liberty was 
the strongest in the classes in which it was the latest 
bom; though, indeed, the trades and yeomanry of 
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England were always nearer the noble and knightlj 
olasses in spirit, than were the servile peasantry of 
matij of the continental nations. 

Whoever supposes a strong aristocratic infusion to 
be necessary to an army must forget how often the 
high-bom officers of the continental chivalry had to 
yield to French sansculottes officered by the sons of 
innkeepers and saddlers, &c. 

We may well admire a noble De Narbonne, who 
had heart enough, as Yillemain tells us, to have his 
hair powdered every day amidst the snows and des- 
pairs of the Russian campaign ; and we see a certain 
heroism in the Due de Richelieu, who, in an earlier 
day, *^ se battait poudre d. la bergamotte, un jour de 
bataille, d. Piris, un jour d'assaut ;" and noble have been 
the good humour and high spirit with which many a 
high-bom young Englishman has borne the severest 
privations of the roughest campdgns. Undoubtedly, 
as regards personal bravery, the man who, besides his 
own honour, and that of his country, has his family 
honour to maintain, will have an additional motive 
for distinction. But, in the present day, we want 
even more than the high-bom element-^ men who 
mean to make the profession of arms the profession 
of their lives, and who will give time and industry to 
the studies which the increase of military science 
renders more and more necessary. 
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The statistics of some of the continental armies 
exhibit the eifect produced by a large infusion of the 
*^ noble" element, Scott, in his " Danes and Swedes," 
says of the titled class, *^ They seek for the easier 
offices in the army, of aides-de-camp, staflF officers, 
guard officers ; here the proportion of nobles to non- 
nobles is a hundred and sixty-seven to twenty, but 
in the corps requiring science, as artillery and en- 
gineers, it is the reverse." 

Forckenbeck, in a speech at Berlin (Times, Aug. 
19, 1862), says : — " The field-marshal, the general 
feldzeugmeister, and the thirty-one generals are all 
noble, so are thirty-five lieutenant-generals out of 
thirty-seven, sixty-three majors-general out of sixty- 
nine ; one hundred and eighty-five colonels and lieu- 
tenant-colonels out of two hundred and one; four 
hundred and thirty four majors out of five hundred 
and twenty-one. In the artillery, on the other hand, 
where more work and more brains are required, the 
balance inclines in favour of the officers who do not 
enjoy the inestimable privilege of prefixing ^ von' 
to their names, and, in the engineers, the nobles are 
in a very small minority, there being actually out of 
one hundred artillery field officers only thirty-five 
nobles, and out of forty-seven engineer field officers 
only eleven." 

The gentleman of fortune with us who joins the 
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army for any other purpose than that of making him- 
self an accomplished and scientific soldier will always 
of course naturally seek the immunities referred to 
above. It was even worse formerly. General Con- 
way complained bitterly at the close of the American 
war of the utter ignorance of our officers in all military 
art (Horace Walpole), and Segur (" Memoirs") 
makes just the same statement of the inefficiency of 
the noble French officers in his time under the old 
reffime. 

Some terribly severe remarks on the mere fine 
gentleman element in our armies are to be found in 
a well-known despatch of the Duke of Wellington, 
written shortly after the battle of Vittoria, to which 
I beg to refer the reader, to avoid quoting further 
evidence on this subject. 

Many a man perdk can we unmasky 

Whose desk and table make a solemn shota, 

With tape-tied trash, and suits of fools who asky 
For place and pension^ laid in solemn row. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence. 

I QUOTE this as being to my belief the first re- 
ference made in our literature to that public-office 
tape of which we have heard so much lately. I shall 
proceed to cite a few effects of it in those earlier times 
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which the reader may at his leisure compare with 
more recent ones : — " Had not all intelligence been 
destroyed by an invisible influence, could it ever have 
happened, that there should have been, in one of our 
lately captured islands, one hundred and fifty pieces 
of ordnance, and only forty men to work them ? Could 
there have been in one place cannon without balls, 
and in another balls without cannon?" (C.J. Fox, 
Speech, 1779). 

" Deplorable condition of our troops in consequence 
of excessive fatigue . . . want of proper cloth- 
ing, particularly want of shoes," (Sheridan, Speech, 
April 2ly 1796). 

** The hospitals in Martinico were crowded with 
British ofBcers and soldiers, who were not only in 
want of medicines, but even bandages to dress their 
wounds," (Ibid.) 

" It has been positively asserted that the army was 
left without baggage waggons, that they were first 
cheered with the hope that certain ships in sight con- 
tained these waggons, and that afterwards their hopes 
were damped on being told that the waggons were 
in some ships, but the wheels were in others. Was 
it true that such ignorance prevailed of the roads in 
Holland, that the waggons which were afterwards 
employed proved useless?" (Sheridan, Speech, 
Feb. 10, 1800). 

" Ten thousand Irish militia were to come to Eng- 
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land, and ten thousand English to go to Ireland. 
Some of the troops wanted theur new coats, some 
their arms," (Fox, Speech^ 1801). 

" It is known that, out of the hundred and twenty 
gunboats which the right honourable gentleman had 
in commission at the close of the last war there were 
scarcely any retained as at all useful • . . out of 
the hundred and twenty, eighty-seven were sold after 
advertisement for almost nothing, some which could 
not be disposed of were retained, and six were sent 
to Jersey, which were found so utterly useless, that 
Captain d'Auvergne knew not what to do with them. 
... In the block and cooper department ^£2000 
has been paid for work proved not to be worth £200. 
• • • What a melancholy reflection that in these 
yards, where there were 3500 men employed, nothing 
more than the repair of ships could be done. They 
could only finish in these yards twenty-four sail of 
the line, fifteen frigates, and some few sloops in the 
course of twenty years, though it is known that forty- 
five shipwrights can build a seventy-four in one year. 
... I assert, and am prepared to maintain the 
assertion, that abuse pervades every department of 
the system. Does the right honourable gentleman 
know of the frauds which the commissioners have 
found to have been committed in every article with 
which these yards are furnished?" (Sheridan, 
Speechy March 16, 1804). 
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We are afraid that when passion and power mount 
hiffhf the ultimate reason of sovereign states will con^ 
tinue to be delivered from engines of war, and not from 
calf-bound books. — The Times, March 12, 1862. 

SO international law is only cannon law after all — 
the old bass voice of the powerful 

" With unanswerable barrels 
Of gunpowder deciding quarrels." 

One is reminded of Chelsea Hospital, which Bishop 
Burnet tells us was first raised to be " a college of 
writers of controversy," and of that letter which old 
Blucher gave as a remembrance to Goethe, written 
on a drumhead.* 



♦ I cannot allow myself to close the paper on " War," that 
accursed thing, without the two following extracts : — 

^' War mends but few, and spoils multitudes ; it legitimates 
rapine and authorizes murder, and these crimes must be minis- 
tered to by their lesser relatives, by covetousness, and anger, 
and pride, and revenge, and heats of blood, and wilder liberty 
and all the evil that can be supposed to come from or run to 
such cursed causes of mischief" — Jebemt Tatloe, Miracles of 
Divine Mercy. 

" We should endeavour to verify the expressions of history 
or a newspaper, so short, so lightly passed over, ' battlefield,' 
« distress of the besieged,* ^ a hundred waggons of wounded,' 
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which, by their perpetual repetition, have passed from living 
pictures to paintings, and, lastly, to mere sounds. We should 
picture them in all their terrible details, in the suffering which 
one waggon bears and fearfully increases, in the one agonizing 
day of the single fainting and dying soldier. Not only history, 
in which all eyes and nations bleed, but our conmion newspa- 
pers and way of speaking, and the scientific appearance of war- 
like preparations for surgical assistance, &c. change wounds 
into words. Hence the same Minister, who tranquilly observes 
the hygrometer of war's bloody rain, and cheerfully orders a 
bloody bath for two nations, is overcome by the wounds and 
tears of a stage-play ; merely because the poet's art transforms 
the words back to their living meaning." — Jean Paul Richteb, 
Levana, 




*si^^ 



CHARACTER. 



The lake Chirtanish in the South Ural range has a 
false bottom four or five feet thick of vegetable matter ^ 
below which there is again water very deep. 

Atkinson, Oriental and Western Siberia. 

O in many characters there are depths 
considerably below our soundings, and 
we may easily get into the mud in 
dealing with them, without getting to 




the bottom. 



♦ 



77 est difficile de garder une juste misure dans les 
vertus contre Nature, 

Madame de Girardin, Lettres Parisiennes. 

IS it not rather more diflScult to keep a due mea- 
sure in the virtues according to our nature? 
Burke, one of whose main faults it is to be always 
inveighing against general deductions in morals and 
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politics, and continually making audi deductkmB him- 
self, says, in the ^ Be^dde Peace/ ^^ All men that are 
ruined, are ruined on the side of their natural pro- 
pensities;" neither is this invariably true, for some 
men have so much suspected and dreaded their natu- 
ral propensities that they have ruined themselves by 
running too counter to them. 



He was habitually wavering in his resolutions^ but 
what to attribute it to I know not^ for it could not have 
come from his fertile imaffination^for that was lively. 
Memoirs of Caxdinal de Betz. 

ASTBAN6E inference, at least as an universal 
one, for a man of De Betz's shrewdness in the 
judgment of character, since imagination raises a 
thousand threatening and inviting phantoms, and 
suggests an infinitely greater number of motives to 
excite and deter than exist in reality. Sully says, 
with better judgment, in his character of De Sancy, 
" It is my opinion of these strong and lively imagin- 
ations that they have confusion and unsteadiness in 
their schemes." Lord Brougham says of Tiemey, 
'^ With all this shunning of fanciful matter no one's 
mind was more accessible to groundless imaginations. 
He was timid in council, always saw tiie gloomy side 
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of things, tormented both himself and others with 
endless doubts, and difficulties, and apprehensions of 
events barely possible," {^Statesmen of George III). 
The first clause of this last extract is partly a key to 
the rest. Imagination is generally a tyrant to those 
who have never learnt to control it as an instrument, 
or mould it as an ornament, to those who have, it is 
an aid and an energy. 



Nemo fuit unquam 
Sic impar sihu — Horace. 

AMES.E brass chain is safer than one whose 
alternate links are of lead and gold: so with 
the characters of men. 



Extreme fire for an hour^ and presently 
Colder than sleepy poison^ 
Your actions ever driven to the most^ 
Then down again as low, 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess. 

THE element is not more unlike itself in its vary- 
ing states of ice, water, and steam, than is some 
men's humour. 



N 
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Could we not wake from that lethargic dream , 
But to he restless in a worse extreme ? 
And for that lethargy is there no cure. 
But to be cast into a calenture 9 

Snt John Denham. 

SUCH minds seem altogether not unlike the cham- 
ber in which, for the sake of reciprocal neutral- 
ization and improvement, an old Greek physician 
is said to have locked up two of his mad patients ; 
one a raving lunatic, and the other a moping melan- 
choly one. 

Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab iacepto processerit — Hobace. 

*' T ET the character be maintained to the last 
JL^ such as it was at starting." But it may be 
observed, in speaking of fictitious characters, that 
the novelist and dramatist often allow a hero or a 
heroine to increase the goodwill of the reader by 
a gradual improvement. Far more unfortunate are 
the subordinate characters, who must keep up the 
fun of the piece, demonstrating themselves externally, 
and eternally in spite of probability or possibility. 
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Inferior rakes^ drunkards^ and fools, are neither 
allowed reflection, repentance, nor exhaustion, nei- 
ther a natural headache, nor a fit of remorse, nor an 
instant of sheer dulness, except behind the scenes. 



Beware the fury of a patient man. — Detden. 

WE may generally expect, when we see a marked 
peculiarity in a man's disposition, to find some 
compensating principle tending to equalize him with 
his kind. Many a man whose character at ordinary 
times seems all flaccid and yielding from gentleness 
and indecision, if driven to his last entrenchment, or 
tried on some particular point, may give you just 
such a shock as your teeth receive when they descend 
on the unsuspected stony fragments in a currant 
pudding. 

Similia similibus curantur. — Latin Adage. 

NOT so in character; where an opposition of 
qualities is often desirable, for that balance and 
redress which is least to be found in petty minds and 
limited countries, which have not room for correc- 
tives. The little island of Conijiera is said to have 
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been forced to apply to Borne for a legion or two to 
act against its superabundant rabbits (St. Sauveue, 
Balearic Isles) ; and the people of Stampalia had re- 
course to the Oracle of Delphi, to learn how they 
were to get rid of their too numerous pigs. (Sir T. 
Browne, Vulffar Errors). 



L^dme vraiment pure rCest pas si savante, 

BOSSUET. 

HOW does it happen that people who profess to 
be so very immaculate, so often profess also 
to know the intricacies of the darkest cloisters and 
dirtiest corners in other people's hearts ?• 



A sudden bold and unexpected question doth many 
times surprise a man and lay him open. 

Bacon, Essay on Cunning. 

MavUs nature is best perceived . . . in passion^ 
for that putteth him out of his precepts. 

Bacon, Essay on the Nature of Man. 

A SUDDEN shock, or a remarkable catastrophe, 
is generally necessary to bring the deeper strata 
of character to the surface and show their quality. 
The usual surface is made up of the ordinary drift- 
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ings and sediments of the little incidents and memo- 
ries of peaceable every-day life ; and human nature's 
daily action and conversation, like " human nature's 
staple of daily food," grows from the two or three 
surface inches. For grand passages, to show the 
difference which great trials make between man and 
man, I would refer the reader to Claudian in the 
** Laus Serenae," near the end, and to " Troilus and 
Cressida," act i. sc. 3, — a magnificent parallel. 



Fair defect. — Milton, Paradise Lost. 

FOR some defects we have every reason to be 
grateful, as, for instance, in the veil of a beauty, 
in the mask of a hypocrite, in the flag of an enemy. 
A wise man may set off defects in his own character ; 
as Souvestre, in one of his beautiful stories, ** Le 
Tr&or," tells of a maiden who so skilfully managed 
her darning as to make it look like embroidery, as 
mismanagement of good qualities may undoubtedly 
make your embroidery look like darning. 

H troppo tirar spezza V arco. — Aeiosto, Satires. 

"^T^OO much pulling breaks the bow." Ariosto 

-i- says this of extravagance; however, the 

motto serves better for mendacity. When a man has 
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told lies till no one will believe him, he may fairly 
be said to have pulled his long bow till he has broken 
it. 

Memory in a liar is no more than needs. 

Thomas Fulleb, The Liar. 

ONE of the Harcourt family drowned himself by 
falling into a well on his own grounds. The 
liar is very apt also to forget where he has dug his 
wells, and as " evil minds change good to their own 
nature," he may even be drowned in the well of truth 
if he gets into it by mistake. 



E^ en from the body's purity the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid. 

Thomson, Summer. 

AND cleanliness of body is said to be next to 
godliness of character. Yet some of the most 
notorious of our old " sepulchres" have been the most 
fastidious about their whitening and getting up, scru- 
pulously washed, scented, and clean-shirted. The 
Emperor Commodus does not seem to have been 
much the purer for the bath which he is said to have 
taken seven times a-day. 
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Gnom. Monostich. 

" A BAD man even though he is fortunate is un- 
-^^- fortunate." The misery and meanness of 
some men's minds seem so to diffuse themselves over 
their successes^ that we find it impossible to envy 
them. Nor do we envy the very good either; 
medium characters are probably the principal objects 
of envy. 

The pretty thing looks wisCy and thinks she^s thinking, 

MOOBE. 

You do not believe^ you only believe that you believe. 
CoLEBiDGE, (quoted by Carljle). 

A VIRTUE at one remove ; so some men have 
to resolve that they will be resolute. These 
are generally they of whose compressed lips physi- 
ognomists have talked so much; but many of the 
most firm and energetic men have had very uncon- 
strained mouths^ being able to make up their minds 
without making up their faces. Jeremy Taylor 
shrewdly speaks of those (the weaker sort) who seem 
" to have their resolution in their understanding, 
rather than in their will." Such men often exhaust 
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themselves with resolutions before the act, as Cicero 
is said, on one or two occasions, to have so debilitated 
himself with rehearsals, that no energy was left for 
the oration itself. 

Soupirer sur un ton cPautorite absolue. 

FONTENEIXB. 

THE vocal hypocrisy is rarely difficult of detection 
when a strong and imperious character conde- 
scends, for a particular purpose, to attempt the tone 
of tender persuasion ; the evening bludgeon reversed 
into a mid-day crutch, and the " stand and deliver" 
of the lonely bye-path converted into the whine of 
entreaty. 

Slight^ slight^ Sirs, a poor toy, — Ben Jonson. 

THE character of men is shown very much in 
their way of doing kindnesses. One man wraps 
up his sixpenny service in cotton wool, and presents 
it with infinite ceremony ; another resembles the Czar 
Peter, who carried an inestimable ruby as a present 
to the English monarch, wrapped up in a bit of brown 
paper in the corner of his waistcoat pocket. The 
way in which kindnesses are received is perhaps a 
better test still. Pride and melancholy are the worst 
receivers, one wont acknowledge the favour, and the 
other can scarcely feel it. 
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At the royal table (in Spain) a dish of conserves is 
always placed at one comer of the table to attract the 
flies, ^—JjOud Auckland, Diary and Correspondence. 

THERE are many tables where it might not be 
bad economy to give up tout de bon one cha- 
racter to be devoured by the gossips, to prevent fifty 
other characters from being fly-blown. 



Nor was he ever heard to speak with rigour of any 
one^ till one day he affirmed with severity ^ that " Nero 
was a sad wag^'* — Steele, (In the Guardian). 

BUT those who from laziness, apathy, or sham- 
benevolence, affect a false universal charity in 
their judgments of conduct or character, rarely fail 
to find acrimony enough when personally thwarted 
or offended. 

He levelled all, as one who had intent. 
To clear the vile and spot the innocent 

Cbabbe. 

THIS particular kind of levelling is another lying 
trick of very dubious charity. The man who 
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says or hints that all men alike have a little of the 
rogue in them^ shows us pretty clearly where one 
rogue is to be found at any rate. 



The learned in the ways of vice^ 
And all who swear that each man has his price, 

POPB. 

IT is worthy of notice that the particular clique of 
English statesmen who ridiculed any high pro- 
fession of political honesty as humbug, were, with 
very few exceptions, either shrewdly suspected, or 
actually proved guilty of positive dishonesty. Wal- 
pole himself, to whom Pope probably alludes in the 
quotation, was prosecuted for defalcation; Rigby, 
the worst and most cynical of the set, was obliged to 
refund a great deal of public money, and made a job 
of Rumbold's iniquities. Lord Holland, warmly 
attached to Walpole, was, when paymaster of the 
forces, " loudly accused of a criminal appropriation 
of the public money."* Dundas, in the clique of 
Winnington, another political cynic, was charged 
with the same thing, though fairly cleared. 

♦ See Jesse's " Charles Selwyn." 
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Such feeble skill of perfect things the vulgar hath. 

Spenser, Fairy Queen. 

The common people understand not many excellent 
virtues. The lowest virtues draw praise from them .... 
hut of the highest virtues they have no sense or per- 
ceiving at all. — Bacon. 

Mai si crede 
Una virtu che Vordinaria eccede.* — Mbtastasio. 

AS in literature and art, so in character and action, 
if a chef'd*(Buvre is admired by vulgar judges 
it is almost always for some subordinate merit. 
Shaftesbury tells us, in his " Characteristics," that 
in his day of all Shakespeare's plays " Hamlet" was 
the most popular ; probably for the ghost or the play 

* " Th' heroic exaltations of good 

Are so far from understood, 
We count them vice.'* — Cowlet. 

" Les esprits mediocres condamnent d*ordinaire ce qui passe 
leur portee."— (Rochefoucauld). 

'* Rien ne passe pour bon que la mediocrite. C'est la plura- 
lite qui k etabli cela." — (Pascal, pt. I. artic. ix.) 

" The vulgar understand nothing but the dregs of actions, 
and with bespattering these abroad besmear a deserving fame,** 
(Feltham, Resolves), Montaigne and Hooker have, I believe, 
the same sentiment. 
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within the play, at any rate scarcely for those qualities 
which have gained the highest applause from the 
worthiest critics. To give this a moral application : — 
a careful man's act of liberality, and a prudent man's 
deliberate sacrifice of self-interest, or self-conservation, 
for a high object, are of the utmost worth, for the 
agents in both cases know fully what they are about. 
But the prodigal and careless, the " nice free-handed 
gentlemen," are, of course, more popular, sometimes 
for the silliest, sometimes for the basest reasons ; with 
the unthinking good, because that which is the least 
deliberate falsely seems the most spontaneous ; with 
the bad and designing, because they have the best 
reasons for wishing beneficence to be content tioith the 
worst. 




POLITICAL. 

There are many that measure not the end of their 
hopes by the possession of them, but by their precedent 
labour^ which they overvalue. 

Jebemt Tatlor, On Lukewarmness, &c. 

IT seems one of the evils incidental to free 
discussion and the unlimited power of 
complaining of abuses^ that we beat the 
air till we are exhausted, and pity the 
enemy as if we had already pommelled him, and fancy 
that being breathless with running the race, is the 
same thing as reaching the goal. 




The carpenters refuse wood cut in the full of the 
moon as softer. 

Sharon Turner, Sacred History of the World. 

SUNLIGHT has of late been streaming into a good 
many of our public offices, which were formerly 
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lighted principallj by moonshine^ that increased the 
softness of a good many wooden things that were to 
be found there. 

The same spot its gaudy form renews. 
Shifting its prospect to a thousand hues. 

Addison, Epilogue to British Enchantress. 

And all the shapes of that grand scenery shifted. 

Sheixet, Revolt of Islam. 

THE world's political changes resemble slowly- 
dissolving views, with this remarkable differ- 
ence, — ^that those behind the scenes know pretty 
nearly as little of what is to follow next as those 
before them, 

Mais lafresque est pressante, et veut sans complai- 
sance 
Qu^un peintre s^accommode a son impatience ; 
La severe rigueur de ce moment qui passe 
Aux erreurs d^un pinceau nefait aucune grdce. 

MoLiEBE, La Gloire du Val de Grace. 

THE political philosopher may paint in oils, and 
retouch ; the practical statesman must, for the 
most part, paint in fresco, and be quick about it, with 
the chance that some other statesman may be spoiling 
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his pattern^ and makings after the fashion of Italian 
decoration^ the fair human face and bust end in a 
foolish stick of crisped celery. 



On any point if you dispute ^ 

Depend upon it, he^ll refute ; 

Change sides ^ you but increase your pain, 

For he'll confute you back again. 

Prior, Alma. 

t/'az vote, dans unjour, 
Dixfois contrcy et dix fois pour, — Beranger. 

THESE men are thimble-riggers, and do not 
mean you to know under which thimble the 
pea of truth, or of their sincere opinion, is hidden. 
They remind us of Charles V. who made his secre- 
taries write letters of directly opposite import, for fear 
of betrayal, and attached his signature in private to 
one of them, burning the others ;* or of the Persian 
heir, who, when the Shah is dead, causes three royal 
coffins to be fitted up ; " which of them is to contain 
the royal body the vulgar are not permitted to know," 
(Fowler, Persia^ 

* Michelet's " Luther." 
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The croaking of frogs and toads is hushed and ap- 
peaked upon the instant of bringing upon them the light 
of a candle. — Jeremy Tatloa, On the Grood and Evil Tongue. 

I THINK it is the younger Buckland who has 
recently stated the same fact. However, political 
croakers often croak none the less, but rather all the 
louder, for the light. 

Orlando V elmo gli levo dal visOy 
E ritrovd che 7 capo sino al naso 
Fra V uno et V altro ciglio era diviso ; 
Ma pur gli e tanto spirito anco rimaso 
Che de* suoifalli al Re di Paradiso 
Puo domandar perdono. 

Abiosto, Orlando Furioso. 

WITH skull split from the crown to the nose, 
the infidel manages to murmur out a con- 
fession of his oflFences. Rather late in the day for a 
knight, but exactly the predicament in which a 
political or public abuse ejaculates its peccavi! Great 
are the virtues of extremity I In Landseer's famous 
picture of a Highland flood, there is a hen which ap- 
pears to have laid an egg in her spasm of terror at the 
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rising waters. This is said to be very true to nature. 
Many a ministry has laid its best egg on the eve of 
its political decease^ — and its successor has had all 
the credit of the chicken. However, the eggs of 
terror are very often addled ones. Lord Malmes- 
bury, in his Diary (November 5th, 1796), records: 
** I went to Bondonneau's, who published all the 
French revolutionary acts and laws. Ten thousand 
laws have been published since 1789; only seventy 
of them are in force." This circumstance is twice 
repeated in the Diary. " Cotanta diarrea di leggi !" 
(Casti). 

All is complete^ and my head is broke, according to 
prophecy. Oh, admirable Chaldean ! 

Shiblet, The Sisters. 

POLITICAL croakers would almost rather share 
in a calamity than fail in a prediction. 



Tlie lightning in the collied {coaUblacK) night. 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth. 
Shakespeare, Midsummer Night*s Dream. 

SOME statesmen will only be guided by the fierce 
forked lightning that darts from the strong col- 
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lision of excited party-interests, showing them the 
edge of the precipice at the same moment that it 
paralyses them. Compared with this, the reasonable 
and seasonable discussion of differences is mere safe 
summer sheet-lightning. How many of us require 
to be scorched by Truth as a flame before we submit 
to be guided by her as a beacon I " Le choc engendre 
la lumi^re," says old Dumas. It would be well if it 
did nothing worse. 



To patch up flaws i and buttress up the wally — 
ISofar is duty ; hut here fix the mark: 
For all beyond it is to touch the ark. 

Dbyden, Absalom and Achitophel. 

CONSERVATIVE writers have often tried to 
represent the pile of the British Constitution as 
the calm and holy concretion of ages, regulating its 
own proportions, with the stillness of the temple of 
Solomon, — " like some tall palm, a noiseless fabric," — 
rather than amidst the discords of Babel. They 
studiously omit, as far as possible, to mention how 
many bricks it has been necessary to " convey " from 
two portions of the building in order to give due 
elevation to the third, and how much squabbling 
there has been about the transfer. 
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Convincing few^ converting fewer . 

Dr. Babrow, Sermon on Submission to 
the Divine Will. 

0» ^ / » *f ^^ / 

Aristophanes, Plutus. 

LET every useful innovator make up his mind to 
having to deal with the four following classes : 
those who can't understand him ; those who won't 
understand him ; those who won't believe him when 
they've understood him ; and those who won't follow 
him when they've believed him. 



Old chieftains, though successful, still, in doubt, 
Catch at a peace, and wisely turn devout. 

Drtden, Epistle to Lord Granville. 

THE conservatism of the old is, according to 
Conservatives, the result of wisdom ; according 
to Badicals, the sleepy fruit of prejudice and im- 
becility. In nine cases out of ten it is neither the 
one nor the other, but the timidity of the old seeking 
in institutions that strength which they feel to be 
failing in themselves ; a dread of losing in their per- 
sonal fortunes or repose what they have already 
secured ; a knowledge of the present diggings and 
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disturbances of change^ with a consciousness that 
they may not survive to enjoy the better vintage; 
with an order of ideas settled and rigid^ a dread of 
being suddenly thrown ^^ en face de Timprevu;'" a 
conscious want of mobility to adjust itself to motion. 
In the case of women, to the sense of weakness is 
added an intense love for the established and respect- 
able. These are sometimes disturbed by their stronger 
emotions and personal attachments. Hence they 
have often been found in the van of reforms, political, 
religious, and anti-religious, under some favourite 
leader ; nay, they even outstrip the men. It was a 
French female esprit fort who called Voltaire an " old 
bigot," because he was " only a Deist ; " and another 
who called Count Joseph Destourmel, because he 
would not go to either extreme in politics, " un 
enrage moder^," (see his " Souvenirs de France et 
d'ltalie"). 

Deux choses toutes contraires nous previennent ifjale^ 
menty Vhabitude et la nouveaute. 

La Bbutere, ch. xii. Des Jugements. 

PASCAL,in his*^Pens6es,"ha8 noticed thisdouble 
appetite ; and Sir Joshua Beynolds has discussed 
it at length in his Eighth Discourse before the Royal 
Academy. Perhaps the majority of mankind secure 
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the two, by taking their dose of novelty in facts and 
events, and of antiquity in the prejudices with which 
they judge them. 

He to party gave up what was meant for mankind, 

GrOLDSMITH. 

THIS is very rarely true of the greatest men. 
Their individuality is for ever overlapping 
every sect and party that tries to claim them. They 
are meant for mankind. They are for ever rising 
above the walls of party towards the heaven of Truth, 
and overflowing the dykes of party towards the ocean 
of Truth. Show us a Plato, a Dante, a Luther, a 
Jeremy Taylor, a Leighton, a Baxter, a Burke, even 
a John Wesley, and we might easily show from their 
writings how far they have transgressed all limitations 
of party ; though the world never can know this till 
it ceases to judge of such men by the garbled and 
partisan quotations of one-sided theologians and poli- 
ticians. The puritan Milton cannot restrain himself 
from writing a panegyrical sonnet on the play-writing, 
play-acting Shakespeare, or from praising the knightly 
and ** amatorious" Philip Sydney. Even the royalist 
and subservient Bacon, in his tractates on Church- 
government, tells the bishops pretty plainly where they 
are wrong ; even with him truth is sometimes stronger 
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than king or prelate. Probably there never lived a 
man of genius who has not at some time or other in- 
furiated the clique who wanted to claim him. 



The world approves and admires none but exclusive 
tendencies and lines of action^ because they alone lead 
to obvious residts ; but there can be no doubt that far 
greater real strength is required to carry out any 
moderate view in the midst of contending parties. 

Von Ranke, Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II. 

TRUE ; it is the extreme parties who are always 
clamouring the most loudly to get partisans, 
and the moderate party that really wants them. " Le 
plus raisonnable court toujours le risque d'etre le 
moins suivi, et le moins retribu6/' (Sismondi). A 
truthful man will and must speak with reservations 
intolerable to " party" and to the multitude, who can 
only see things in the gross; alike hating fair con- 
cessions when made by men on their own side, and 
taking greedy and shabby advantage of the slightest 
point yielded in honesty by an adversary. Stephen 
says, speaking of Wilberforce, that his success was 
interfered with " by the minute qualifications sug- 
gested by his reverence for truth." Horace Walpole 
draws a cynical conclusion from his own experience : 
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^^ No great country was evcfr saved by honest men 
from arbitrary power, because men of virtue will not 
go all the lengths that may be sufficient to inspirit a 
party," — a conclusion which probably it would not 
be difficult to controvert. 



There are now growing in the botanical gardens of 
one of our Universities raspberry-plants which have 
been raised from seeds found matted together in the 
form of a ball in the stomach of an ancient Briton. 
Vegetable Physiology, (Cradock and Co.) 

STRENGTH is as much shown in the digestion 
as in the muscles. Bome not only conquered, 
but assimilated the Italians. (May Sardinia do as 
much !) All, however, does not depend on the 
devourer ; a good deal depends on the diet. That 
which is thoroughly putrid and corrupt injures : of 
this Kome had experience in the effects of many of 
her Eastern conquests, as Juvenal testifies. Again, 
that which has a strong principle of vitality remain- 
ing often refuses to be assimilated. What is partially 
disorganized, but not thoroughly decomposed, seems 
best both for individual and political digestion. 
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Gli occhi drizzo ver me con quel sembiante 
Che madrefa soprajigliuol deliro, 

Dante, Paradiso. 

Love toatching madness with unalterable mien, 

Btbon, Childe Harold. 

THE task of watching with an eye of mingled 
tenderness and sternness the movements of her 
delirious children has fallen on no mother more hea- 
vily than on the Genius of Liberty, She bides and 
mourns^ whilst " those who have driven them mad 
are the first to taunt them with their insanity/' 
(Sheridan). Garibaldi, to wit 



Simple and plain, and fraught with artless tenderness, 

ROWE. 

THERE is something, indeed, almost touching 
in the sweet simplicities of the present day, or 
rather, in some cases, our return to the simplicities 
of the olden time. Dismissing, as far as possible, the 
circuitous method of intercepting money in its course, 
— following the bees like Puck, catching them in 
their travels, and sucking the honey from their thighs, 
— we wait till it is quietly hived, and then put our 
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tax-gathering hands into the strong-box or bank- 
account of A, B^ or C^ and take just as much as we 
want for purposes of public expenditure. Further, 
we are quite recent from the naive discovery that, 
where work and wit are wanted, it is just as well to 
select as servants for the public young men who can 
read and spelL We have also recently ascertained 
that iron is harder than wood ; that the earthworks 
of the primitive tribes of our planet are no bad things 
for sucking in bullets and deadening cannon-balls ; 
and that not a bad way of defending our country and 
homes is to take up arms ourselves, and learn how to 
use them. 

At no time has a political constitution been devised 
that could permanently supply the place of principle. 
ScHLEGEL, Philosophy of History. 

TAKE monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, make 
them individually complete ; or cut, shuffle, and 
mingle them as you please, with all the state-craft of 
a Raleigh or a Machiavel, or their respective masters, 
but without public virtue or religion ; and the only 
difference will be, that perhaps one will be rather 
longer rotting than another. 
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Though dark be our sorrows^ to-day we'll forget them, 
. And smile through our tears, like a sunbeam in 
showers, — Moobe. 

JEach creature hath some kind of sabbath-dag. 

FuLKE Gbevuxe, (Lord Brooke). 

HUMAN Nature insists on having its reliefs. 
Every Lent has its carnival, every despotism 
its Saturnalia. Under the despotism of disease, 
Athens, Florence, and London, cried out, *^ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die," when the 
plague lay upon them sorest. The despotism of state 
and ceremony has over and over again sought an after- 
relief in the buffooneries of boon-companionship, ac- 
cording to Burke, the great peril of princes. The 
Romish Church, when most austere, had its feasts 
of fools, glutton masses, boy bishops, and abbots of 
misrule, and by ridiculing itself relieved itself. The 
Puritan despotism bided its time for relaxation, like 

" Persia, sober in extreme 
Beyond the reach of man, and thence reversed 
Into luxurious waste." — (Thomson, Liberty), 

The oriental, the serf, and the negro, laugh, dance, 
and sing, as soon as they are out of the sound and 
sight of the lash. When Ireland was nearly at her 
worst, it was 
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" Erin, the tear and the smile in thine eye," 
or 

" Paddy, the dhrop and the wink in your eye," 

with rapid alternation^ and the green island appeared 
now as a maiden with a faded shamrock^ and anon as 
an O'Grady with a flourishing shillelah.* When the 
French peasant was little better than a serf, Touraine 
was called the land of laugh and do-nothing. It was of 
that time of mixed tyranny and evasion that Addison 
speaks in the * Guardian : ' — " There is nothing to be 
met with in the country but mirth and poverty, every 
one sings, laughs, and starves." Now, says a later 
traveller (Laing), the do-nothing has gone, and the 
laugh has nearly gone after it. When death by famine, 
death by hanging, death by civil war, decimated Eng- 
land, she went by the name of " Merry." Even the 
despotism of cruelty in the human heart struggles to 
relieve itself by the grotesque, and Cromwell jests 
whilst he is signing the death-warrant of Charles: 
one conclusion of all which seems to be, that joviality 
so far from being happiness, seems to be something 
that Providence in compassion occasionally gives us 
instead of it. 



* Charles Phillips, in his " Life of Curran," speaks of 
O'Cohnell as a being able to wink and wheedle with one eye, 
while he wept with the other. 
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La civilization mettant de niveau les montagnes avec 
les valleeSy effaqant au moral comme au physique toutes 
les belles inegalitis produites par la Nature. 

De Stael, Corinne. 

PROBABLY this was the earliest utterance of 
what has now become a trite and tedious com- 
monplace^ repeated in nearly every essay on society. 
But, if civilization grinds and smooths men down to 
an uninteresting uniformity, the grossness and sav- 
agery of the upper classes in former ages, and the 
serfage of the lower, must have ground the majority 
down to an uniformity infinitely less interesting than 
the present. 

Master Latimer^ saith Ae, in his sermon^ gave the 
people certain cards out of the fifths sixth, and seventh 
chapter of Matthew. For the chief triumph (trump) 
in the cards he limited them to the heart. 

Hooker, Defence of Latimer against Parsons. 

WE may make a political use of cards with rather 
more propriety than a religious one. It is 
hard playing when knaves are counted the highest 
cards in each suit. Prudence ought to be our ace of 
hearts, and lead our affections ; temperance, our ace 
of diamonds, presiding over our treasures and our 
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pleasures ; our clubs of power ought to have for their 
Rce justice; and our spades of mduBtry^ fortitude : — 
four cardinals, and without these, l^iQgs> queens, and 
knaves can do little for us. 

It was not an amiable Jirst Lord of the Admiralty 
that we wanted, but it was an active, a vigilant, an at-- 
tentive first Lord of the Admiralty. 

Sheridan, Speech on A^ugmentation of the Navj. 

Combien y a-t-il des gens qui acceptent et s^engagent 
dans des ministeres qui sont au-dessus de leurs lumieres, 
de leurs forces, et de leur vertu I et combien peu s*en 
retirent par la connaissance ou la conviction de leur in- 
capacite, — Nicole, Pensees. 

THOUGH a smile still rises irresistibly when 
we read in the paper of the doings of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, yet the time is perhaps past when 
** amiability" would be considered suflScient recom- 
mendation for a "first lord ; " when a Dashwood could 
be made a Chancellor of the Exchequer, " whose 
budget is received by the House with roars of con- 
temptuous laughter;" or a Littelton, "who could 
never be made to comprehend the commonest rules of 
arithmetic."* What sport the moralists and poets, 
sitting apart, made of state affairs when such things 

* " Eockingham Correspondence." 
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were ! Sometimes the qualifications required are to 
come mysteriously with the appointment. 

" We shall be called to knowledge with our places," 

says Jacques in Beaumont and Fletcher's ** Noble 
Gentleman." Sometimes the patron is bound to find 
his nominee in capacities : — 

" Those, who without one pretension 
Can get for fools a place or pension, 
Must able be supposed, of course. 
If reason is allowed due course. 
To give such qualities and grace 
As may equip them for the place." 

(Churchill). 

A Frenchman — for the French were worse off than 
ourselves — the elder Balzac^ says that the bewil- 
dered nominee looked upwards for miraculous quali- 
fication : — " lis se persuadaient • . . qu'imm^- 
diatement apr^s leur promotion Dieu €tait oblig6 de 
leur envoyer de Pesprit pour bien gouverner, et de 
faire valoir I'election du Prince par la subite illumi- 
nation de ses ministres," (^Aristippe). 

Cowper gives the following encouragement : — 

" Lucrative offices are seldom lost. 
For want of powers proportioned to the post. 
Give e'en a dunce th* employment he desires. 
And he soon finds the talent it requires. 
A business with an income at its heels, 
Furnishes always oil for its own wheels." 
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H rHy a point de personne si disgracik par la nature 
qui ne put trouver dans Tordre du monde une place 
proportionnee aux forces de son esprit et de son corps y 
sHl en avait une connaissance bien precise, 

Nicole, Pensees. 

LIFE is said to be too short for art. It is often 
indeed too short to allow us to find a place for 
making use of our art when we have learnt it, or 
our natural aptitude when we have discovered it. 
De Quincy's words are like those of Pascal's great 
friend and master just quoted, only stronger, " Every 
man that has ever existed has probably his own 
peculiar talent, if it were only detected, in which he 
would be found to excel all the rest of his race," 
{Remains^ vol. ii.) An idea which "teases us, as 
doth eternity," accustomed as we are to bracket men 
together as *^ equales," like a Cambridge moderator, 
only not by twos, but by hundreds. It is said, by- 
the-bye, that even in love every man and woman 
would have a domain exclusively their own, if they 
could only manage to find it out. " Oui, par le merci 
du ciel, le plus laid de mortels pent avoir le plaisir 
d'entendre dire une fois de sa vie par une bouche de 
femme qu'il est beau comme un ange." (Octave 
Feuillet). 
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It must be content to submit its own quickness^ and 
comply with the pace of its inferior companion, — South. 

SOUTH is speaking of the mind and body. I 
would apply his words to the two horses in the 
political coach. Honour, the snow white one, which 
does all the capering, curvetting, and flourishing; 
Interest, the sober brown one, which really pulls 
hard, and entirely regulates the pace of the con- 
veyance. 

♦ 

Palat. Heaven knows . • . how I have pined. 

Lady. It is not seen, Sir, in your face, 

Palat. My face 1 I grant you, I bate inwardly, 
Tm scorcKd and dried with sighing to a mummy. 
My heart and liver are not big enough 
To choke a daw, 

Lady. Yet still your sorrow alters not your face. 

Palat. Why, no! I say no man that ever was. 
Of Nature^ s making, hath a face thafs moulded 
With less help for hypocrisy than mine, 

Sia W. Davenant, The Wits. 

THIS admirable scene of a lover pleading his 
inward depletion to the fair one who, he hopes^ 
will replenish his purse, represents to the life the 
description which some of the full-faced interests, the 
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agricultural and brewery, for instance, have endea- 
voured to give of their future condition to Parlia- 
ment when in terror of anti-corn-laws and claret. 

In one of the many fortresses captured by Gustar 
vus Adolphus he found the court of the castle thickly 
strewn with apparent corpses lying in all the attitudes 
of death ; but on examining some of their physiogno- 
mies, he discovered a warm ruddiness of a very sus- 
picious character, and with a smile and a poke or two 
in the ribs with his scabbard, he succeeded very soon 
in setting them all upon their legs again. (Habte's 
Gustavus), 

As in a wheel all sinks to reascend, — Young. 

Whether we are mended, whether better they, 
Or whether revolution is the same, 

Shakespeare, Sonnets. 

The same humours are now as were then, there is no 
alteration hut in names. 

Letter from the Duke of Newcastle to Prince Charles. 

HOW forcible seem these words of Shakespeare, 
as I read, within a few pages of the Auckland 
Correspondence, of the royal visit to Cherbourg, of 
English jealousy of the increase of the French navy, 
of the fortification question uppermost, of the com- 
mercial treaty between the two nations, and of 

p 
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its object^ viz. that they may rest in friendship and 
control Europe, as Auckland says, in one of his 
French documents, **pour faire marcher d'un pas 
^gal . . . I'influence commune des deux premieres na- 
tions du monde." Then comes the vexation on the 
rag exclusion, as Eden punningly says in a letter 
to Lord Carmarthen, " L'exclusion des chiffons nous 
chiffonne beaucoup." All this nearly eighty years 
ago. 

Gentry^ titlcy wisdom^ 
Cannot conclude^ but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, — Shakespeabe, Coriolanus. 

SUCH is the position contemplated by those who 
entertain great terror of every extension of the 
franchise. 

But as to that high history-cultivated wisdom 
which is calculated to give a man real weight and 
authority as a member of either a constituent or 
representative body, its existence is the exception 
rather than the rule, even in the upper classes, 
whether in or out of Parliament ; i. e. as distinguished 
from prejudices decorated with classical taste, and 
ignorance elegantly worded. This Is said without 
any attempt to depreciate the vast and indefinite 
fund of miscellaneous knowledge held in solution by 
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what we call the educated classes, and which tends, 
partly by the discipline of which it is the result, to 
give general comprehension, moderation of view, and 
patience of investigation — extremely rare in the class 
below them, though of immense importance. As to 
mere information, there is very little doubt that a 
clever mechanic with an hour's steady well-directed 
reading for two or three years, daily, might make 
himself far better acquainted with the main hinges 
on which the most important political and economical 
questions turn than many a man who now enjoys the 
franchise, or who even represents a constituency in 
Parliament. 
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No measure to! en from Knotoledge^ all from Grace. 

Dbtden, Religio Laici. 

EARNED Christians are sometimes in- 
tolerant of ignorant ones; but I fear 
that ignorant Christians are even still 
more intolerant of learned ones. It is 
the fisherman Peter opposing him who had sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel, Amos the herdsman depreciating 
the lawgiver, learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, and the monarch who knew nature from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall. Cer- 
tainly the shepherds have no more right to thrust 
the Magi out of the stable of Bethlehem than the 
Pharisee would have had to drive the Publican out 
of the temple. It is only pride affecting humility 
that pretends to despise language, criticism, authori- 
ties, book-learning. 
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To make the very law and rule of actions so pliable 
and bending that it shall be impossible to be broke. 

South, Sermon, Romans i. 32. 

THE earliest and most extensive uses of " elastic " 
have been two: first, to take the measure of 
our own virtues ; second, to tie up our evil propen- 
sities. 

Post multa virtus opera laxari solet — Seneca. 

On est las de porter sa croix quand ilfaut la porter 
si loin,~~'Yi^cHiEB^ Oraisons Fun^bres. 

" A FTER many exercises virtue seeks relaxa- 
-^^ tion : " alas, is not this as strong a principle 
of human nature as that famous one of Bishop Butler 
in the ^ Analogy ' — " while passive impressions are 
weakened, active habits are strengthened by repeti- 
tion?" How otherwise are we to account for such 
forced confessions as this of Matthew Henry ? — " Many 
good people have had their first ways which were 
their best ways ; and their first love, which was their 
strongest love," (Commentary on Chron. IL xiv. 3). 
Wesley says somewhere, " Very few retain the ardour 
of aifection which they received when they were 
justified, or more fully sanctified." The remonstrance 
of Luther's wife, and Luther's answer to it, are re- 
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markable : she said to him one day, ** Dr., how is it 
that under Popery we prayed so frequently and so 
fervently, and that now our prayers are cold and 
unfrequent?*' The Dr. replied, " Popery is the 
Devil's worship, and the Devil incessantly urges on 
his servants to practise that worship," ( Tischreden). 
Not a satisfactory reply. 



Virtues which their certain limits knoir^ 
Like welMried herbs that neither fade nor grow. 

Cbabbe. 

SUCH virtues only exist in the satire of the poet. 
Another, Massinger, has said more truly, ** If 
we go not forward we go backward." What was 
said of Louis XIV. we may apply to virtue, " II ne 
defend ses 6tats qu'en les aggrandisant." 

Consideration^ like an angely came. 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him, 

Shakespeabe, Henry V. 

PLUTARCH says that a Roman criminal was 
pardoned if on his way to execution he met the 
vestal virgins. So may perhaps some of our evil 
thoughts if they are confronted by, and make way 
for, pure ones. 
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Ce niuzffe frange de rayons qui touche presqu^a 
Timmortelle aurore des verites Chritiennes. 

PoNTMABTiN, SuF Ic Coxite dc Lisle. 

SOME of the ancient sages, as Socrates and Plato, 
seem to have caught broken sentences of the 
whispers of the angels. 



When writhing earthworms meet th^ unwelcome day. 

Bloomfield, Spring. 

AS true of the human heart as of the field, when 
the sun and the ploughshare of truth and con- 
viction are at work upon it. 



Is it not as if a spark had fallen, one spark on what 
seemed black unnoticeable sandf but lo^ the sand proves 
explosive powder, blazes heaven high from Delhi to 
Granada. — Carltle, Lectures on Hero Worship. 

WHY do so many men speak despairingly of 
missionaries and missions ? some convert that 
they may make may surely have that power for 
truth which a Mahomet and a Gautama have had 
for error, and Christianity may startle us by its 
progress among the heathen, when God's hour 
strikes. 
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As in a picture limned unto the life. 

Each severally would think the picture's eye 

Waijixed on him, and on no stander hy. 

Browne, Britannia's Pastorals. 

DEATH is eye to eye with all of us, but we 
manage to fancy that his gaze is fixed on every 
one except ourselves. 

TheseflowerSy 
My earliest visitation and my last 

Milton, Paradise Lost. 

THE most grateful flowers that a lady can culti- 
vate are roses on the cheeks of the children of 
the poor. 

Sermons in stones, — Shakespeabe. 

OUB individual experiences often run^ like our 
conduct^ in certain grooves. Every thoughtful 
man's life has taught him some prominent religious or 
moral lesson ; this^ briefly recorded on his tomb, with 
perhaps an appropriate text, might be far more use- 
ful to his survivors than most of the ordinary epitaphs 
composed for the dead by others, and which the dead 
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themselves, if they could rise from their graves, would 
be the first to contradict. " Pourquoi viens tu 

mentir pour moi," (Flechier). 

I 

j^sculapius going about the country with a dog and 
she goat always following^ both which he used much in 
his curesy the first for licking all ulceratisd wounds. 
Sib William Temple, On Health and Long Life. 

SO that if your service to the poor and sick is only 
mouth-service, you do them rather less good than 
the dogs did to Lazarus. 

To collect for charitable purposes used to be con- 
sidered in France a privilege of the noblesse. 

Alphonse Kabb. 

A CHARITABLE lady of my acquaintance, 
besides giving her own guinea, in a case of ex- 
treme distress, gave herself also the trouble of trying 
to collect some more. On being questioned as to her 
business, at one of the houses at which she applied, 
she heard the servant repeat her message to his 
master in the library, whence issued the following 
reply : — " Oh, it's a lady come to collect for a charit- 
able purpose, is it ? then mind, John, and look sharp 
after the great-coats and umbrellas." 
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He comes to have his purse and his head alike. 

South. 

HE is speaking of the cases where emptiness of 
the latter has led to emptiness of the former ; 
but there is a very different point of likeness. It is 
not often that very full heads impart their contents 
the most easily to those who most want them, — so 
it is too, very frequently, with the fullest purses. 



A French priest^ whose name ivas Godinoty went for 
a long time by the name of the griper .... The whole 
fortune which he had been amassing he laid out on an 
aqueducty which did the poor more actual service than 
if he had distributed his whole income in charity every 
day at his rfoor.— GoLDSBfiTH, Essays. 

THERE are aqueducts that run underground. 
Be slow to accuse a man of meanness on slight 
external evidence, or from a few particulars. Perhaps 
for one large act of generosity, which you never see, 
he is obliged to make up by twenty petty acts of 
economy which you cannot help seeing. 
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More counsel with more money ^ bounteous Timon. 
Shakespeare, Timon of Athens. 

DAINES Bamngton thinks that the swarms of 
applicants who came to our sovereigns (from 
Edward the Confessor to Anne inclusive), to be 
touched for the king's evil, had no objection to the 
bit of gold given them at the same time. The poor 
will, I fear, absorb any amount of religious advice 
and moral medicine with a similar accompaniment, 
which, however, should make our charity not slack, 
but careful. 

Hospitals should be erected in every city for the re- 
ception of all sorts of indigent persons. The Galileans 
support both their own poor and ours. 

Julian (the Emperor). 

THIS confession is forced by very shame from 
the anti-Christian but clever Julian. There is 
a modern English school (Buckle) inclined to attri- 
bute all our social progress to mere intellect. Let 
the mere intellect party then of the present day come 
forward fairly, and alone under their own banners, 
and see what they can do merely in a matter so simple 
as benevolence. 
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Here would be some telling titles for their charities: 
The Sceptics' Blind Hospital. 
The Free-thinkers' Lunatic Asylum. 
The Godless Asylum for the reception of the 

fatherless. 
The Tom Paine Temperance Society. 
The " Cleanliness without Godliness" Baths and 

Washhouses. 

The Anti-Providence Providential Savings Bank. 

The extent and splendour of the institutions here 

suggested would be a test of the number, the quality, 

and the sincerity of the class who fancy that England 

could get on very well without its Christianity.* 

* The Rationalists and Confucianists of China are said to 
possess one of our keystone rules of action, " Do unto others," 
&c ; and doubtless they have been preserved by one or two 
high principles, such as respect to parents, &c. from utter cor- 
ruption. But Sir J. F. Davis, who lived long enough among 
them, declares that institutions of public benevolence are 
almost unknown. The chief charities one hears of in accounts 
of China are some establishments of warm tea for travellers. 
Confucius spoke with no other authority than " that of the 
scribes," or sages, and confessed that he knew very little about 
the gods. The Mahometans, who are in some cases charitable, 
have partly borrowed their professed moral code from the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures. Of all heathens, past or present, the 
Buddhists seem to make the nearest approach, in profession at 
least, and in code, to Christianity. The Parsees are liberal, too, 
living under Christian protection, and in the midst of Christian 
example, which, it must be confessed, they often excel. 
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God shall not call Lazarus to account for not giving 
alms. — Jeremy Tatlob, Sermon on Lukewarmness and Zeal. 

BUT I have heard of a chaplain to an union work- 
house who preached to his congregation from 
the text, " Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth." If some of the clergy will purchase manu- 
script sermons, the least they can do is not to preach 
them indiscriminately. 

All individual liberty and power 
Engulphed in courts^ committees^ institutions^ 
Associations^ and societies^ 
One benefit club of mutual flattery, 

Coleridge, Sibylline Leaves. 

THIS kind of thing was beginning to be at one 
time a stock subject of commonplace abuse. 
But few things can be done without co-operation, 
and mutual flattery is very far from being an in- 
variable ingredient. Indeed, the Christian has often 
to remember that it is one of the provinces of Chris- 
tian charity to bear with the occasional ungracious- 
ness of co-operators, as well as the occasional ingra- 
titude of recipients. 
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At the same time it may be affirmed with very 
great truth, that, if some of the time, energy, and 
moDey expended on religious soirees and meetings 
were laid out in individual visitation and relief of the 
poor, it would be an improvement. 



Still labouring to forget 
What by the labour we remember more. 

SouTHEBN, Fate of Capua. 

TTie tenacity with which an idea clings to the mind 
is proportionate to the pleasing or unpleasing interest 
that accompanies ity and an idea can scarcely be ac- 
companied with a stronger degree of interest than the 
earnest desire to escape from it* — Fosteb, Essays. 

IT is generally the merit of a commander to watch 
closely the movements of the enemy ; but there 
is one class of enemies best conquered by taking, if 
possible, our eyes oflP their movements altogether. 
When Cromwell was longing for the crown, and 
spoke of his temptation to those about him, Salway 
bluntly replied, " The way, sir, to free you from this 
temptation is for you not to look upon yourself to be 
under it," (Godwin). 

♦ " Fears of sinning let in thoughts of sin." 

Crabbs. 
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Some of the little Dutch churches formerly built in 
the arctic regions now serve as dens for bears. 

EsQumos, Holland and the Dutch. 

SO, I am sorry to say, do the pews of some nearer 
home, which inhospitably refuse to open their 
doors to decent people standing beside them. If a 
man is sitting in his five-seated pew^ and the other 
four seats are occupied only by his grandeur, his 
dignity, his privacy, and his tranquillity, I fear it is 
the devil who is shutting them all in together, whilst 
he fancies he is shutting the poor man out. 

It is not necessary for devotion, perhaps not very 
consistent with it, that the circuit of causes by which 
prayers prevail should be known by the petitioner^ much 
less that they should be present to his imagination at 
the time. All that is necessary is that there be no im^ 
possibility apprehended in the matter. 

PAiiET, Moral Philosophy. 

OBSERVE that, certainly, men of the highest 
character have been praying men, whether 
Christian or heathen,* and the worst have not. It 

* 'AX\', (5 ]Saiffpar€£» tovto yt hrj irayrtg oaoi koX Kara fipa')(y 
(r(o<l>pO(rvyr]g fxirixovcn ctti wacrrj opjiy Koi (rfiiKpov koI /xcydXov 
Trpay/iaroc ©cov aei ttov kclKovcti, — Plato, in Tim. 

One quotation of this kind is as good as a dozen. 
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seems, to say the least, strange that the first should 
have been egregiously wrong, and that the mere un- 
concern and indifference of the non-praying class 
should have coincided so marvellously with the highest 
wisdom, and with respectful submission to — what 
shall I say ? — the order of things, or the will of the 
cause of causes. Of late it has been the fashion with 
many to ridicule prayer, as an ignorant and fallacious 
attempt to contravene law, physical and mental ; but 
the general instinct of prayer is itself something very 
like a mental law. Observe the following very re- 
markable extract, a confession of Sismondi: — 

" Apres avoir envoys le derni^re feuille k I'im- 
pression fat prie, avec ferveuvy et avec larmes, chose 
bien insolite pour moiy et peutStre inconsequent, car 
je ne crois point h une action immediate de la Provi- 
dence qui suspende jamais la causalite ; mats man 
coBur etait plein, et c^etait pour moi un besoin de prier^"* 
{Journal et Correspondance). 



On peut s*abstenir de blasphemes sans composer des 
hymnes. — Jean Louis de Balzac. 

THERE is a medium between venting blasphemies 
and composing hymns ; but a mode is found of 
combining the two when the name of the " Higliest 
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and Holiest" ia warbled out in sham hymna by fac- 
titious nuns, in dramatic religious processions, on the 
boards of a theatre or opera. Certainly the Almighty 
does not let out His name and His worship to pro- 
duce histrionic effects. 

Nothing is a greater sacrilege than to prostitute the 
great name of God to the petulancg of an idle tongue. 

Jeremt Tatlob. 

Le diable aussi est double^ et Vont signifii les Pytha" 
goresns par le nombre de deux (deuce) quHls disent itre 
le prindpe de tout mal* 

Jean Boucheb, Sermon quoted by Southey. 

THE great Sir Isaac Newton bowed reverentially 
whenever the name of God was mentioned in 
his presence, (Richter). We have heard often of 
Allans, Unitarians, Trinitarians, there is another sect 
who may be called Duplicatarians. These have one 
God Almighty and one Christ, whom they pretend 
to worship with all devotion and solemnity in church, 
and another God and Christ whom they lightly 
mention in their most trivial exclamations. They 
have also one devil, regarded at their churches as an 

* As being the principle of division, by some *' deuce" is 
referred to the Saxon deity Tiw or Tuesco. 

Q 
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awAil principle of evil^ to be resisted and abliorred; 
and another, an altogether ludicrous and frivolous 
being, of whom they speak constantly in terms of the 
greatest familiarity. 

Chercher Rome h Rome et rien de Rome a Rome ne 
trouver, — Montbbuu^, Letter to Madame de Hautefort. 

ALMOST everything seems the better for trans- 
plantation. The seed would generally rot if 
left in the core where it was generated. So in the 
moral world as well as the physical. Some of the 
worst Komanists are to be found at Eome, of the 
laxest Calvinists at Geneva, and, which is by no 
means so generally known, the Mahometans of Mecca 
and Medina are a disgrace to the prophet.* 

* The author of " Western Africa" gives a high character to 
the Mahometan in Africa ; in fact his scale of excellence seems 
to be something of this sort : — 

1. African Mahometan. 

2. Native unsophisticated African. 

3. African convert of missionaries. 

4. Missionary himself. 

But I ought to have read Captain Burton's " Mecca and 
Medina,** for the character of the Mahometan at head quarters. 
In China the Mahometan is not exemplary ; one of them, who 
accompanied Captain Blackeston up the Yangtse Kiang, said, 
^^ Chinese Mussulman, no number one.** 
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Oft doomed to deaths but fated not to die, 

Drtdbn, Hind and Panther. 

FOR the persistence of sects and religions effete 
and practically disproved there are various 
causes. Sometimes antagonism alone keeps them on 
their legs^ and it seems to be only the attempt to push 
them backwards that keeps them from falling for- 
wards with their own weight. Sometimes the ad- 
vancing religion appears to catch the miasma that 
prevails in the territory of the receding one, and is 
weakened even by its conquests; sometimes the 
holders of the worthier creed are foolishly teasing and 
provocative, and prick into life and activity that which 
would fain lie down and sleep itself to death. 



Extravagance in one extreme produces extravagance 
in another. — Db. Arnold, Miscellanies. 

AVERY common principle, but entirely over- 
looked by certain clergymen of the Church of 
England. Did it not happen at a certain church in 
the east that the ceremoniousness of the officiator 
speedily produced an entire want of ceremoniousness 
in the congregation ? It was at one of these churches 
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that the venerable old clerk lamented that the vestry 
was turned into something between a wax-chandler's 
and a greenhouse by the new incumbent. 



These men Christ chose from the unreprovable em- 
ployment ofjishing to be His disciples. 

Walton, Angler. 

NOT to hook converts, but to draw them in the 
gentle net of conviction, and that only for the 
purpose of transferring them into purer waters. But, 
unfortunately, the self-called successors of St. Peter 
took to fishing with a harpoon, and fish and con- 
sciences so wounded are not much worth putting 
anywhere. It is very strange that the act of drawing 
the sword, for which St. Peter was especially repri- 
manded by his Master, was the very one in which 
St. Peter's professed successors especially chose to 
imitate him. The trick of handing over to the civil 
powers for punishment is not worth an allusion. The 
Protestants have not altogether escaped the con- 
tagion of the bad example, but in this matter tlieir 
guilt has been infinitesimally small in comparison. 
There are, no doubt, still individuals to be found 
who would vivisect men for the benefit of religion, as 
there are individuals who vivisect animals for the 
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sake of science^ and seem to relish it ; but such^ I 
hope, is the improved tone of civilized Europe, that 
any attempt to make converts by cruelties, even if 
there were full power to do it, would do more to ruin 
and discredit the Koman Catholic, or, indeed, any 
other form of faith, than the maintenance of the 
immaculate conception of all the Saints in the calen- 
dar, or any other theoretic absurdity. There would 
be a cry from all civilized humanity, that either such 
a religion must be a knavery, or its interpreters fools. 



The preference which we often witness on the part 
of aspirants for the office of the ministry ^ may fre- 
quently proceed from secular ambition. 

Ghalmebs, Sabbath Scripture Readings^ 

CONFESSED, even in the case of modest Pres- 
byterian endowment. Stendhal, I remember, 
says, in a graphic account of the proceedings of a cleri- 
cal seminary in France, that many peasants' children 
entered the church solely for the sake of a better 
dietary. The Dissenters frequently speak of our 
high premiums, and the magnificence of our Church ; 
but by greatly lowering clerical incomes, we should 
not necessarily get rid of secular motives, but only 
oflFer secular motives to rather lower grades of society. 
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who may be very well content to find competency, 
credit^ and authority where a man of liberal edu- 
cation could not look for them. 



The further the seller of Ganges water wanders from 
the holy stream^ the more he gets for the contents of 
his jar. — HooK£s, Himalayas. 

SO the further the Romish Church wandered from 
the sacred source, the more corrupt was what she 
had to sell, and the more she got for it. 

Exstantes .... reclusis 
Pectoribus capulos, — Siuus Italicus. 

THERE have been crosses of various forms, but 
there is one which has always strongly resembled 
the hilt of a dagger left in the body of expiring 
political liberty. 

These Gibeonites did tear their clothes, and bottles, 
and shoes, and make them natight, that they might 
seem old; so do the false patrons of new errors. 

Bishop Haix. 



B 



UT we, in our ignorance, or our ambition of 
origiDality, do just the reverse, dressing up 
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venerable heresies* in their second childhood with 
the juvenile clothes of modern diction, passing off 
their white hair as flaxen, representing their decrepi- 
tude as modest tentative efforts at motion, and affirm- 
ing that they are our own offspring, " novateurs 
retrogrades,^ 

Je vous dirai toute la Verite parceque if est elle qui 
sauve, II y en a qui croient bon de la voiler ; ce soni 
les imposteurs ou les timides, 

Lamennais, Livre du Peuple. 

CAN men take in the whale light of truth in a 
moment ? Are strong truths never too strong for 
weak eyes? Does God, either in revelation or in 
nature, give the whole blaze at once ? 

" Que deviendrons nous, si, sans mesurer Tonde, 
Le Dieu vivant du haut de son eternit^ 
Sur rhumaine raison versait la verite ? 
Le vase est trop petite pour la contenir toute." 

(Victor Hugo). 

Compare the Old and New Testaments ; the dawn 

* " For indeed heresies perish not with their authors, but, like 
the fountain Arethusa, though they lose their currents in one 

place they rise again in another for as though there were 

a metempsychosis, and the soul of one man passed into another^ 
opinions do find, after certain revolutions, men and minds like 
those who first beget them." — Sib T. Browne, Religio Medici. 
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of hmnan experience and its day; the blaze blinded 
Pan], who went about, not seeing the sun for a sea- 
son, periiaps not even the spiritual sun. I speak not 
here of the searching for full light by the educated^ 
so mnch as of its attempted disclosure to the unedu- 
cated. To the former the words of J. S. Mill may 
apply : ^' There is no philosophy possible where fear 
of consequences is a stronger principle than love of 
truth," {Essay an Caleridge). But here is an ad- 
mirable hint from Lamartine, and one much wanted 
in the present day : '' Let us beware of demanding 
the ultimate truth from one moment of time." Per- 
haps this is safer than Burke's way of putting it: 
** Falsehood and delusion are allowed in no case 
whatever^ but^ as in the exercise of all virtues^ there 
is an economy of truth," {Regicide Peace). 

Hie want of belief is a defect which ought to be con- 
cealed where it cannot be overcome. 

Swift, Thoughts on Religion. 

These opinions I never maintained with pertinacitg, 
nor endeavoured to inveigle any man^s belief into mine, 
nor so much as ever revealed, or disputed, other than 
with my nearest friends. — Sib T. Bbowne, Religio Medici. 

TO air our wounds and ulcers is neither good for 
the wounds nor beneficial to the public. The 
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views cited above of a very shrewd and wise man, and 
of another, full of learning, honesty, and genius, may 
find many opponents in the present day ; but the dis- 
covery of apparent errors or difficulties in the Bible 
by its honest and earnest readers, in the present state 
of our knowledge, surely ought not to lead neces- 
sarily to the immediate disclosure of them to those 
who are neither the one nor the other. As Pitt said, 
that may be treason in duodecimo which is innocent 
in quarto. In the one case there is an antidote to 
particular doubts and difficulties in the main truths 
and beauties of the Bible, and in the experience of 
its beneficial tendencies ; in the other, there will be 
no such antidote. Even those who will allow what 
cannot indeed be denied, the good social effect of the 
Christian gospel^ might, as patriots, adopt the words 
of Benjamin Franklin on another subject : *' The 
opinion I have had of its errors I sacrifice to the 
public good ; within these walls they were born, and 
here they shall die." 

It may not be here out of place to say that for his 
remarks on our want of power in deciding our own 
belief. Lord Brougham ought to be charged with 
larceny, rather than irreligion ; at least he only ap- 
propriated or backed an opinion expressed by Locke, 
in his ** Letters on Toleration," by Sir Thomas More 
in his " Utopia," by Selden, by Sir William Temple, 
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by Swift^ of which his attackers do sot seem the 
least to have been aware^ not that all these authorities 
give truth to the opinion. Barrow's " Second Sermon 
on Truth" is well worth reading on this point. 

It is as delightful to Christians as it must have been 
mortifying to the adversaries of Christianity, to find 
Lord Brougham^ Id a noble speech before a learned 
body, giving, after all his experience and all his doubts, 
unequivocal testimony, in behalf of himself and Lord 
Lyndhurst, of their adherence to Kevelation. 



So commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun. 

Young. 

No commentator can more slyly pass 
0*er a learned unintelligible place* 

Pope. 

WHERE they do not skip over it altogether, 
there are many of the old ones who do not 
seem to recognize any difference between taking a 



* Erasmus says, when he began to read commentaries he 
began not to understand the Scriptures. The mind submits to 
a statement which it believes to be divine, but confronts oft«n 
angrily the mere human reason which the commentators bring 
to bear upon it. 
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diflSculty away by explaining it, and explaining it 
away. The dishonesty of many Christian writers 
tends to make a Christian a sceptic, but fortunately 
the dishonesty of most sceptical books tends to drive 
him back again.* Take, as instances of special plead- 
ing, and scarcely candid silence, Matthew Henry's 
commentary on Jacob, and Scott on the eariy history 
of David ; and compare them with Dr. Chalmers's 
way of dealing with moral diflSculties in his " Daily 
Scripture Readings," and " Sabbath Readings," the 
works of his mature age. He never prevaricates diffi- 
culties, but states them, and boldly submits his reason 
to the general authority of Scripture, where his rea- 
son cannot follow throughout the Divine dispensations, 
— a far safer way. 

It is very true that there are some things in the first 
chapters of Genesis which we cannot understand, and 
part of it perhaps may he a sort of allegory or parable 
of which we have not the key, — Dr. Arnold, On Genesis, 
(from Englishman's Register). 

I SHOULD be slow to adduce this passage were 
it not followed by two more, one from an Evan- 
gelical divine, and one from an implicit believer. 

* So Pascal says in one of his * Provincials,' " Si vous con- 
tinuez de discourir de la sorte, en verite vous me converterez." 
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'^ It (the account of the creation) contains in it so 
many mysteries^ that they are sufficient^ not only to 
exercise the most acute and learned understandings, 
but even far exceed their capacities, and quite over- 
power them: which the Jewish doctors seem to have 
been so sensible^ or, if I may use the expressions so over 
sensible of that they admitted not their disciples to look 
into the three first chapters of Genesis till they arrived 
at the age required for the priestly office^ ( Abp. Leigh- 
TON, Lecture XL On the Creation), 

" And truly for the first chapters of Genesis, I 
must confess a great deal of obscurity, though divines 
have, to the power of human reasoning, endeavoured 
to make all go in a literal meaning, yet those allego- 
rical interpretations are also probable, and perhaps 
the mystical method of Moses bred up in the hiero- 
glyphical schools of the Egyptians,"* (Browne, 
Religio Medici, Sec. xxxiv.) 



* These two passages are the more important as having been 
written long before the suspicion of any of our modem pa- 
Iseontological difficulties. Coleridge had said, '*It does not 
appear that the Church of England demands the literal under- 
standing of the document contained in the second (from verse 
8) and third chapters of Genesis as a point of faith, or regards 
a different interpretation as affecting the orthodoxy of the in- 
terpreter ; divines of the most unimpeachable orthodoxy, and 
the most averse to allegorising of Scripture History in general, 
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If the Jews themselves, the guardians of the Old 
Testament, saw or suspected a deep mystery in these 
chapters, we ought surely to have patience with those 
modems who ask for a latitude of interpretation, or 
who with apparent honesty and piety, like M'Caus- 
land, interpret them differently from the old and 
generally received meaning. With regard to diffi- 
culties of verbal interpretation, the following passage 
of Locke, not I think a trite one, may well be 
quoted : — 

" Nor is it to be wondered at that the Will of God, 
when clothed with words, should be liable to that 
doubt and uncertainty which unavoidably attends 
that sort of conveyance, when even His Son, whilst 
clothed in the flesh, was subject to all the frailties 
and inconveniences of human nature, sin excepted," 
(Ow the Human Understanding), 

having, from the earliest ages of the Christian Church, adopted 
or permitted it in this instance." — Aids to Reflection^ voL i. 
(notes). 
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Those {attributes) which are called communicahle 
when applied to God, are not only to be understood in 
a manner y incommunicable ^ and quite peculiar to Him- 
self , but also^ that they are in reality infinitely different 
from those virtues ; or rather, in a matter where the 
disparity of the subjects is so very great, those shadows 
of virtues, that go under the same names, either in men 
or angels, — ^Abp. Leighton, Theological Lecture, xxL 

PROFESSOR Goldwin Smith,* backed by Clarke, 
demands an identity, in principle, between the 
human and divine ideas of justice. A difficulty 

* See his Second Lecture and Postscript, in which he opposes 
Professor ManseVs argument, and in which, in defending the 
Divine Justice, his reasoning seems to tend to the diminution 
of individual religious responsibility. 

Isaac Taylor, in his " Saturday Night," had almost antici- 
pated Smithes words : — " And when he (the religious fatalist) 
goes about to digest his notions of the moral attributes of the 
Supreme Being, he is compelled to impose a sense altogether 
(?) novel and peculiar, upon the terms, benevolence, mercy, 
justice, holiness; so that they no longer retain any analogy 
with the sense they bear when applied to human sentiment 
and actions. Li other words, he excludes the notion of the 
Divine Character entirely from the circle of human ideas, and 
this is one and the same thing as to deprive the mind of man 
of the only notion it can form of God." 

When Pascal says, " H n*y a pas si grande disproportion entre 
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there is^ but it is just as much a deist's difficulty 
as a Christian's, which the Stoics saw when they 
declared that Nature herself is not just, looking at 
the cases of children suffering for parents, &c.* How- 
ever, it will be well for each of us to ask himself 
this question, — Who gave me this sense of justice as 
the regulation of my actions, which I consider so un- 
erring ? Am I not pretending to measure the Divine 
attribute by an attribute which the Divinity has given 
me ? However, Leighton's " infinitely different " 
seems incautious, and too strong. 

Tunite et Tinfini qu'entre notre justice et celle de Dieu," 
(JPensees^ artic. iiL), I imagine he refers to degree not to kind. 

I will only add Hooker : — " The laws of action which He 
(God) teaches us, and the laws which His own wisdom chooseth 
to follow are not the one repugnant to the other." — Appendix 
to bk. V, of Ecclesiastical Polity. 

And shortly after : — " In those things the reasonable cohe- 
rence whereof with the will of Almighty God, we are not able 
to comprehend, we must, with learned ignorance, admire, and 
not, with an ignorant pride of wit, censure, judge, or controul 
God." 

* Our rule is fixed. 2 Kings xiv. 6, 2 Chronicles xxv. 3, 4, 
where God tells us that, occasionally, He deliberately acts on 
a diflferent principle. Where society punishes the children for 
the parents, it is clearly from an invincible want of power, in 
many cases, to make divisions and differences, not want of 
will. We should avoid what Coleridge rightly calls " flimsy 
justifications of Gt)d, grounded on flimsy analogies drawn from 
the imperfections of human ordinances and human justice 
courts." — Aids to Reflection. 
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Rem acu tetigisti. — Plautus. 

FAR more interesting and instructive than those 
mere dictionaries of quotations^ which enable 
men to cite authors whom they have never read, would 
be a collection of those striking passages which have 
set great minds at work ; as, for instance, the sentence 
of Origen which was the seed of Butler's ** Analogy ;" 
and of those pungent and conclusive words which 
have sometimes given the coup de grdce to volumes 
and systems of error, piercing false sentiments in the 
heart, or false reasonings in the brain. Sometimes 
one or two words are enough ; *^ Microscope," cuts 
the tap-root of Brahminism and Buddhism as " Tele- 
scope" spoiled the limited planetary religion of Zo- 
roaster; ** Trilobites' eye" is somewhat of a David's 
pebble to the development theory, for it is said to 
have hundreds of spherical lenses in different com- 
partments; yet this wonderful structure occurs at 
once in nearly the earliest strata, and in the midst of 
many of the simplest organizations.* 

* That the general tendency of the acts of creation has been 
from the less to the more perfect, it is not of course my inten- 
tion to deny. 
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If it is so that man alone of all the animals has that 
liberty of the imagination and unruliness (d^rSglement) 
of the thoughts^ representing to him that which is, that 
which is noty and that which he wishes ; the false and 
the true ; ^tis an advantage that is sold him very dear^ 
and from which he derives little right to glorify him^ 
^^If for from thence rises the principal spring of his 
miseries* — sin^ malady, irresolution, trouble, Sfc. 

Montaigne, bk. ii. chap. 12. 

I HAVE translated one of the leading passages in 
Montaigne's famous sceptical essay^ which has 
nourished many a smaller sceptic. 

Now the mere fact that it has been allowed to man 
to control and modify external creation, and that he 
cannot properly control his own actions without 
moral law and moral conviction, is a proof of the law 
and the law-giver. 

Had man been merely a further development of a 
lower animal, he would have been simply a creature 
of higher and more unerring instincts than his so- 
called monkey progenitors, whose superiority in sa- 
gacity to the dog, by-the-bye, may perhaps fairly be 
questioned. No one has shown, I think, the full 

* " His grief is but his grandeur in disguise." — ^Younq. 
B 
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difference between instinct and reason in so masterly 
a manner, and so fully as Barrow, in his Sermon 
on " The Being of God proved from the frame of 
Human Nature.'' 

E poi uscimmo a reveder^ le stelle. 

Dante, Inferno. 

And thence we issued forth to see the stars once more. 

THE correlative of the " selection and develop- 
ment" is the " degradation" theory. It only 
requires a few changes in the earth's surface, a few 
unfavourable accidents, to send us spinning down the 
" spiral" again. A few scattered Shems, Hams, and 
Japhets, on mountain-tops, without wood, fire, or 
iron, and with what a French writer calls une grande 
indifference pour Us choses, might help us back to the 
seal state, possibly without the intervention of the 
gorilla. Some other day, " the whirligig of time 
bringing its revenges," we might spin up again, and, 
as my text has it, see the stars once more. The two 
theories together constitute the grand " see-saw" 
theory ; and the nursery lines, — 

" Here we go up, up, up ; 
And here we go down, down, down!" 

become the true anthem of the universe. 
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The " dereliction" is a necessary complement of the 
" selection" theory,- — a melancholy thing for the 
nautilus and some other " types," who for unnumbered 
ages have not been making a single step towards the 
crocodile or kangaroo, with no other consolation than 
the dignity of ** permanence," and possibly a dim con- 
sciousness that they have crocodile, kangaroo, and 
everything else in them in potentia. Some raving 
and impious Jewish Kabbi (quoted by Southey) as- 
serted that, after superintending the universe during 
the day, the Creator was engaged in the evening in 
watching the gambols of leviathan. Perhaps Nature, 
the favourite modem goddess, has some especial plea- 
sure in observing, and now and then slightly varying, 
the Ionic volute of the nautilus. 



Nihil interit — Ovid, Met. 

NOT a farthing rushlight is consumed without 
producing its equivalent ; and how can any one 
be so infatuated as to believe that the noblest thing 
in the creation — the soul of man — can be annihilated ? 
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WERE it not too long for a motto I would take 
that story of a gigantic genius in the ** Ara- 
bian Nights," who rose in smoke out of a very small 
box, and was subsequently put into his box again. 

Some of my readers will, no doubt, recollect that 
" colossal man,** educated by the ages, of Mr. Temple's 
Essay. Let me point out the little box from which 
he was taken, and put him in again, having indicated 
how some long-winded German professors and philo- 
sophers can inflate an atom, and how some English 
ones can follow them. 

Here is the entire thought in a few lines : ^' De 
sorte que toute la suite des hommes pendant le cours 
de taut de siScles doit Stre consid6r4e comme un mime 
hommcy qui subsiste toujours et apprend continuelh^ 
menty' (Pascal, Pensees).* 



* Since this was written I am indebted to mj friend, Pro- 
fessor Mansel, for the information that the first sentence of Mr. 
Templets Essay *' is almost a literal translation of a passage in 
HegePs * Philosophy of History.' " He also gives me the fol- 
lowing passage from Tertullian (De Virginibus Velandis)^ — 
** Aspice ipsam creaturam paulatim ad fructum promoveri . . 
. . Sic et justitia (nam idem Deus justitis et creatorsB) primo 
fuit in rudimentis, naturse Deum metuens ; dehinc per legem 
et Prophetas promovit in infantiam; dehinc per Eyangelium 
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It is strange that our high-class reviewers, too, 
have chased this colossal "spectre of the Brocken" 
among the German mountains only ; by crossing over 
into a neighbour country they would have caught 
the very small original. 

Here is another bit of Pascal, which bears upon 
the over-generous doctrine of *^ multitudinism" in 
another of the Essays. He is punishing the Jesuits: 
" Le dessein capital que notre soci^t6 a pris pour le 
bien de la religion, est de ne rebuter qui que ce soit, 
pour ne pas dSsespirer le monde. Nous avons done des 



efferbuit in juyentutem ; nunc per Paracletum componitur in 
maturitatem.** There is a portrait of the colossal man, he 
adds, in the frontispiece of the old edition of Hobbes's " Levia- 
than/' 

St. Beuve says, in one of the later volumes of his " Causeries," 
that the idea occurs in the controversy between Fontenelle 
and Ferrault respecting ancient and modern authors. 

It has been said jocosely of very aged persons that they form 
in themselves a risume of the universal man. St. Beuve con- 
tinues : " M. Renan disait, Tautre jour, de ce brave et digne 
Baron. D*Eckstein, qu'il semblait se ressouvenir confusdment 
des origines Scythiques et Alpestres de n6tre race." 

I know a better instance. Dr. S. B. AVatson, of St. John's 
College, used jocularly to say of old Dr. Routh, the " secular" 
President of Magdalene College, Oxford, that " in the morning 
he must feel a kind of longing to sacrifice an undergraduate to 
Odin ; in the afternoon, to go through high mass ; and in the 
evening, to preach an evangelical sermon.** 
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maximes pour toutes sortes de personnes^ (Pascal, 
ProvincialeSy vi.) 

Here is a cautioiu '^ The whole bent of the mind 
of Grotius was to effect an exterior union among 
Christians; and for this end he did not scruple to 
recommend equivocal senses of words, convenient 
explanations, and respectful silence," (Hallam, flw- 
tory of Literature^ vol. iii.) 

The following passage, from the pen of an eminent 
modern Frenchman, was written before our Essayists 
appeared in the field: '^ Youloir, avec les Bationalistes 
allemands, conserver le christianisme, en etre les 
prStres, les ministres, en vivre eux et leurs familleSj 
lui devoir leur rang dans la soci4t6 et dans I'^tat, et, 
en meme temps, la d^pouiller de tout sumaturel, de 
tout mystfere, c'est tl dire, la d^truire comme religion, — 
c'est une contradiction radicale, I'enterprise la moins 
cons^quente et la moins philosophique qui fiit jamais," 
(ViCTOE Cousin, Demiere Nuit en Alhmagne). 

Cousin, after visiting Germany and a great many 
of the most eminent rational divines, with a view of 
hearing from their own mouths an account of their 
doctrines, declares, on leaving Germany, — ** I have 
not yet found two theologians (German) who are 
agreed .... all of them attack each other, and accuse 
each other of the greatest errors." 
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Fashions that are now called new 
Have been worn by more than you ; 
Elder times have used the same, 
Though these new ones get the name. 
So in story, whafs now told 
That takes not part with days of old f 

MiDDUBTON, Mayor of Quinborough, 1660. 

TO those interested in spiritualism let me offer 
the following passages : — 

" Notwithstanding the modest silence of Julian 
himself^ we may learn from his faithful friend, the 
orator Libanius, that he lived in perpetual intercourse 
with the gods and goddesses; that they descended 
upon earth to enjoy the conversation of their favourite 
hero; that they gently interrupted his slumber by 
touching his hand or his hair; that he acquired such 
an intimate knowledge of his heavenly guests as readily 
to distinguish the voice of Jupiter from that of Mi- 
nerva, and the form of Apollo from the figure of 
Hercules," (Gibbon, chap, xxii.) 

This corresponds so nearly with the professed ex- 
perience of some spiritualists, that I know not how 
they can deny credit to the phenomenon. I should 
then ask, to what class of existences they conceive 
Jupiter, Hercules, Minerva, and Apollo to have be- 
longed ? 
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For the air-floating performances take the follow- 
ing: ^^ J'ai yeu un ApoUon encore plus miraculeux; 
car^ estant port6 sor les ^paules de ses prStres^ il 
s^avisa de les laisser Ihy et de se promener dans les 
airs^ (FoNTENELLE, Histoire des Oracles), 

Fontenelle is quoting from Lucian. How the 
priests managed this airy promenade of Apollo's 
statue^ it might be difficult to say. There could 
scarcely be found a more incredulous witness than 
Lucian, who declares that he saw it. A living sgent 
now performs; in those more accomplished dtys a 
wooden one would do ; which leads me to the tables — 
lineal descendants from the timber of the Dodonean 
oaks.* Old ^schylus would have used an aspirate, 
had he been an Englishman ; at least he puts a hint 
of incredulity into the mouth of Prometheus : — 

Tipxg t' a^TTicrrov al Trpocriiyopoi fpvsg, 

* We have read singular things of wood. There was the 
beam that groaned miraculouslj to Mahomet (Gibbon); the 
door of St. Columbanus, that used to open at the request of 
its master (Acta Sanctorum, Southet) ; the walking-stick of 
St. Oswald, which, when its master had forgotten it, used to 
hop after him. It was St. Mochua who transferred the deadly 
paleness of a sick man to his walking-stick {Ditto), much as 
if one of our tables were, on the receipt of some appalling com- 
munication, to look suddenly like satin wood, instead of ma- 
hogany. The authors of the ^* Acta Sanctorum** decline, I 
believe, guaranteeing the acts of the Irish Saints. 
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They stand mute, 
Poor innocent dumb things ; they are hut wood. 

Ben Jonson. 

THIS should be cancelled; and I would sub- 
stitute : — 

'' So sounds spontaneous from the Sibyl broke, 
Dark to herself the wonders that she spoke : 
The priests found out her meaning, if they would 
And people stared at what none understood.** 

(Young, Satires), 

Our Sibylline leaves are those of our tables. I 
scarcely know whether people have made up their 
minds as to whether these oracles understand their 
own utterances. Are we approaching tableolatry? 
Some very wise ancients were content to worship 
wooden divinities that could generally neither move 
nor speak. What is to prevent us modems from 
finally *^ serving tables," which, it seems, can do both? 
Horace might well introduce the doubt as to whether 
it would be better to make a god or an article of 
furniture out of the same bit of fig-tree. 

The old table consultations — ^for there were such 
things, or some things very like them — were some- 
times extremely mischievous. 

" The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a 
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criminal consultation. The twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet were ranged round a magic tripod ; and 
a dancing ring^ which had been placed in the centre, 
pointed to the four first letters in the name of the 
future emperor — 0. E. O. A. Theodorus (perhaps 
with many others who owned the fatal syllables) was 
executed," (Gibbon, note to chap, xxv.) 

Our mode of consultation is rather different. The 
numbered knocks were, I believe, first used as a com- 
munication between the cells of prisoners, and were 
called the " Bastille alphabet," or some such name. 

The shyness, for the most part, of all oracles, past 
and present, of exhibitions before the incredulous, is 
referred to in the treatise of Fontenelle quoted above, 
not that it is necessarily an argument against them : 
** On avait d^clar^ les Epicurfiens incapables d'etre 
initios aux mystSres, parceque c'estoient des gens qui 
faisoient profession de s'en moquer." 

That curious phenomena have been occasionally 
manifested I am not disposed to deny. If unaided 
by trickery or unexaggerated by a febrile imagination, 
they must proceed from some natural power, the 
principles of which are not yet understood, or from 
a supernatural one. If the latter, I believe it to be 
generally unholy, and at the command of heathens,* 

* Hinde, in his recent work on Labrador, says that there are 
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as I have shown. Those old-fashioned writers, 
Jeremy Taylor* and Sir Thomas Browne, believed 
that the spirit of evil was allowed to make use of the 
latent powers in nature. However, as a general rule, 

no table-turning and spiritualistic feats that have not long been 
equalled and excelled in the wigwams of the Labrador Indians. 
And Carver, in his " North American Travels," more than a 
century ago, gives a detailed account of a performance bj a 
*' medicine man," identical with one of the feats of the Daven- 
port brothers. The Indian is first swathed in a skin and bound 
up like a mummy, and in a short time succeeds in releasing 
himself without assistance. 

Similar feats of the Tao sect, in China, are recorded in one 
of the Sunday periodicals, " The Leisure Hour," or " The 
Sunday at Home." 

* " Witches, heretics, simoniacks, and wicked persons of 
other instances, have done miracles, and God hath heard sinners 
and wrought His own works by their hands, or suffered the 

devil to do his works under their pretences The devil 

to whom it is permitted to do such things as we think miracles." 
J. Tatlob, On Return of Prayer, 

** I conceive there is a traditional magick, not learned im- 
mediately from the devil, but at second hand from his scholars, 
who having once the secret betrayed, are able, and do em- 
pirically practise without his advice, they both proceeding 
upon the principles of nature, where actives aptly conjoined to 
disposed passives, will, under any master, produce these effects 
I do think that many mysteries ascribed to our own in- 
ventions have been the courteous revelation of spirits." — Sib 
T. Beownb, Religio Medici, 

" Forasmuch as angels, both good and bad, having a full in- 
sight into the activity and force of natural causes, by new and 
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the communications^ such as they are, seem useless 
for any great or public purpose ; the mode trivial, 
the occasions unimportant, the predictions often false, 
and the human agents most miscellaneous. Where 
the communications are, or appear to be, of a religious 
character, I would refer the reader to Acts xvi. 16-18. 

strange conjunctions of the active qualities of some, and the 
passive capacities of others, can produce such wonderful effects 
as shall generally amaze and astonish poor mortals, whose shorter 
sight is not able to reach the causes of them.** — South, Sermon 
on 2 Thessalonians, ii. 11. 

Barrow insists on the reality of spiritual interference and 
wonder-working, in his sermon on the " Being of Grod proved 
from supernatural effects,** but the passage is too long to quote. 

The reader who is curious for further opinions may consult 
Thomas Fuller's " Holy and Profane State,** on the " Character 
of Saul.** He attributes the spiritual agency in the case of the 
witch of Endor to Satan's long experience and deep knowledge 
of natural causes latent to us. 

Horsley, in his Sermon on Luke iv. 18, 19, suggests that as 
men, irrespective of their moral character^ have gained mar- 
vellous power by their knowledge of natural causes ; so, to a 
far greater extent, it may be with spirits good and evil. Horsley, 
like Barrow, admits the possible action of benevolent and holy, 
as well as malignant and diabolical spirits. 

It may be observed here that if the " curious books** of 
magic burnt by the early Christians at Ephesus had contained 
nothing more than certain secrets of natural philosophy, hitherto 
not generally known, there would have been no great harm in 
the collection, and no great merit in burning them. King, I 
see, considers them to have been books of Gnostic doctrine. — 
Gnostics and their Remains, 
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The oracular gems ofAarorCs breast 

Milton. 

MADAME BARRERA gives an additional 
interest to her " History of Jewels" when she 
reminds us that the gems which the English lady 
now wears may^ from their imperishable nature, have 
encircled on the neck of some Calphurnia, or Cordelia, 
of Rome, or have hung on some Grecian, Egyptian, 
or Israelitish ear. 

The very stones of Aaron's breastplate need not 
have perished. 

So with spiritual jewels, *^ other, yet the same." 
The faith of Daniel, the self-abnegation of Paul, the 
love of John, may be glowing in breasts of the nine- 
teenth century. 



One in herself^ not rent by schism, but sound, 
EnUrCy one solid^ sparkling diamond. 

***** 

One is the Churchy and must be to be true. 

Dbyben, Hind and Panther. 

SETTING aside all those means of Divine agency 
which lie beyond the range of human reckoninf 
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one might almost assert that either a great heathen 
persecution^ which, in the present age and state of 
the world is almost impossible, or a great atheistical 
persecution, highly improbable for at any rate a long 
time to come, would be necessary to force the various 
churches and sects of Christendom to cohesion. 

To take but a portion of them, with whom we are 
more immediately concerned. First, let us look at 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Many very good and very great men have enter- 
tained a hope that, as the cankers of what Protestants 
deem to be false doctrine made only gradually and 
singly their inroads on the Church of Rome, so gra- 
dually, and one by one, they may be eliminated from 
her. I shall quote only two of the greatest and best 
of these writers, and at the same time the most learned 
and charitable. 

Hooker evidently cherished this hope: — "With 
Rome we dare not communicate concerning sundry 
of her gross and grievous abominations. Yet, touch- 
ing those main parts of Christian truth wherein they 
constantly still persist, we gladly acknowledge them 
to be of the family of Jesus Christ ; and our hearty 
prayer unto God Almighty is, that, being conjoined 
so far forth with them, they may at the length (if it 
he His will) so yield to frame and reform themselves^ 
that no distraction remain in anything, but that we 
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all may, with one heart and one mouth, glorify God, 
the Father of our Lord and Saviour, whose Church 
we are," {Ecclesiastical Polity ^ bk, iii.) 

I might add a somewhat similar passage from 
Book iv. 

The same hope, in spite of long-delayed fulfilment, 
was entertained by Dr. Arnold, encouraged by the 
moderated aspect of Bomanism in some countries, 
and by the varying Roman Catholic catechisms of 
Valladolid and Rheims : — 

** There will not be many direct conversions — not 
many, who will say, in so many words, that they 

abjure the errors of Popery But, although 

direct renunciations of the Roman Catholic tenets are 
likely to be few, yet the general approximation of 
tenets to the faith of Protestants are likly to be con- 
siderable," (Arnold, Miscellanies y Christian Duty of 
Conceding Roman Catholic Claims). 

To these sanguine hopes, Whately, a kindred spirit, 
acceded, and in accordance with them proceeded to 
act, too much so, in fact, to suit the more warm ad- 
herents of his own Church. Now comes the answer. 
After living at peace for about twenty years, side by 
side with the Roman Catholic Archbishop Murray, 
he suddenly finds himself confronted, and his plans 
of common national religious education thwarted, by 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop CuUen, Murray's 
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successor, and the Roman Catholic community brist- 
ling with its old hostility. 

To the learning, hope, and charity of the men I 
have named, let us take, as another answer, the pro- 
mulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and, as a third answer, the publication of the 
recent Encyclical letter in France — a fact which 
alone would nullify a great part of Arnold's argument 
as regards the real disposition of the Romish Church. 
We have here Rome in her doctrinal and dogmati- 
cal, in her political and in her practical bearings. 

The shrewdness and keen foresight of Thomas 
Fuller is shown remarkably in the following passage: 
*^ Sure they light on a labour in vain who seek to 
make a bridge of reconciliation over the fAiyx x^a-fAoo 
between Papists and Protestants ; for though we go 
ninety-nine steps, they, I mean their Church, will 
not come one to give us a meeting ; and as for the 
offers of Clara and private men (besides that they 
seem to be more in the nature of baits than of gifts), 
they may make large proffers without any commission 
to treat, and so the Romish Church is not bound to pay 
their promises. In Merionethshire, in Wales, there 
are high mountains whose hanging tops come so close 
together, that shepherds on the tops of several hills 
may audibly talk together, yet it will be a day's 
journey for their bodies to meet, so vast is the hollow- 
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ness of the valleys between them. Thus, upon 
sound search, shall we find a grand distance and re- 
moteness between Popish and Protestant tenets/' &c. 
{Holy and Profane State), 

Sir Thomas Browne knows not whether to hope 
or despair, but leans to the latter. " As there were 
many reformers, so likewise many reformations ; every 
country proceeding in a particular way and method, 
according as their national interest, together with 
their constitution and clime, inclined them. Some 
angrily and with extremity ; others calmly and with 
mediocrity; not rending, but easily dividing the 
conmiunity, and leaving an honest possibility of a re- 
conciliation; which, though peaceable spirits do desire, 
and may conceive that revolution of time and the 
mercies of God may effect, yet that judgment that 
shall consider the present antipathies between the 
two extremes — ^their contrarieties in condition, affec- 
tion, and opinion — may, with the same hopes, expect 
a union in the poles of Heaven." {Religio Medici). 

Here are some of the greatest minds of England. 
Though every man of charity and reflection is far 
more disposed to sympathize with such men as 
Hooker, Arnold, and Whately, in their wishes, than 
with those who from time to time are congratulating 
themselves on what they call the approaching de- 
struction of the Romish Church, without having 

s 
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formed any definite Idea of what is to become of the 
vast numbers of existing Komanlsts^ still we cannot 
help seeing that^ as to a coalescence of the Anglican 
and Bomlsh Churches, without endless concession 
on our part. Fuller has shown himself the wisest man 
of the four. 

The case with regard to the Dissenters is more 
hopeful (though the very High Church party are not 
particularly anxious to conciliate them) ; not that any 
large Dissenting bodies, in statu^ are likely to join 
the Anglican Church, but some of the smaller sects 
seem to have been losing of late much of their esprit 
de corps; and the ultimate tendency of all Dissent 
Is still to divide. From these shatterlngs and sub- 
divisions, the English Church, by the attraction of 
the larger body, is likely to gain flakes and fragments, 
and not merely, as in the cases of conversion from 
Romanism, Individual atoms. Every trifling con- 
cession on the part of the Anglican Church would 
be likely indefinitely to Increase these gleanings. 

The feeling of the larger masses of dissent is, I 
fear, quite as strong against us as In the days when 
Hammond and Baxter were set to bring about an 
union, at the Instigation of the moderate Church 
party. 

Take a late notorious instance of a man who has 
an Immense " following." 
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In former days, the Paul of Dissent (I adopt the 
term "without prejudice") "rebuked/' indeed, the 
Peter of the Church " to his face," on a matter of 
ceremony in some degree involving faith, and said 
that he was to be blamed, and departed from him. 
The present Paul of Dissent, represented by Mr. 
Spurgeon, takes a far less Christian course, telling 
his hearers and the whole Christian Church, as far 
as in him lies, that Peter is an utterly discreditable 
character — an entirely dishonest and untrustworthy 
person — so doing his utmost to cut down the bridge 
of reconciliation. 



THE END. 
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